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Preface 



THIS BOOK WAS ACTUALLY STABTED THIRTY YEARS AGO. AT THAT 

time I was conducting, with official authority, classes in 
equitation for National Guard cavalry officers in the Middle 
West, Texas, and California. I was also engaged in organizing 
and instructing mounted troops for the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. At the same time I wrote a 
column on horsemanship for local newspapers, mostly to 
explain what we were doing in my classes and to create public 
interest These articles were later (in 1949-50) collected, 
edited, and featured by The National Horseman. All this 
resulted in the present book. 

I want it clearly understood that the book contains nothing 
of my own invention as far as the technique of equitation is 
concerned. The technique outlined governs performances 
and judging in the Olympic Games. 

It has been my good fortune to attend the classes of some 
of the greatest horsemen of all times at the famous cavalry 
schools of Europe. I have written down what I learned from 
them, lest real horsemanship be entirely forgotten. I have 
practiced these theories fairly successfully for many years 
and have found them to be the only ones that work and 
conform to common sense. 

The Author 
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Introduction 



THERE IS A GREAT DEAL OF LITERATURE ON THE SUBJECT OF 

horsemanship. A number of excellent books have been writ- 
ten by men who have made a lifelong study of the innumer- 
able problems connected with this most fascinating of sports. 
Most authors, however, have a tendency to lose themselves 
in the intricacies of a too detailed and scientific discussion 
of technicalities, which may be of absorbing interest to the 
most advanced riders but which will pass over the head of 
the average horseman who looks for clear and concise advice 
and lacks the time and interest to delve into mysterious 
labyrinths. 

Most authors, however excellent, are also inclined to favor 
certain angles, to the exclusion of others equally important, 
and consequently fail to give a clear and complete picture. 

It is the aim of this book to present in a concentrated and 
easily understood form all the things the average horseman 
must know in order to make riding safe and a real pleasure, 
based on that tried-and-tested technique universally known 
as modern equitation. 

Instructors also will find this book useful as a guide to help- 
ing create greater uniformity and skill in civilian riding. 

All over the country riding is becoming more popular. 
There are also encouraging signs of interest in good horse- 
manship. Increasing understanding of the importance of good 
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riding, to go hand in hand with the breeding of good horses, 
is everywhere in evidence. However, mechanical instincts 
and ideas, born of the automobile era as well as the modern 
tendency to get something without effort, make the progress 
of good or even adequate equitation deplorably slow. The 
countryside is swarming with "horseback riders." Only rarely 
can a rider be found who is not completely ignorant of the 
simplest elements of horsemanship and the most elementary 
rules of humane treatment of the horse. 

Safety and pleasure in riding cannot be combined with 
ill treatment of the horse. As long as ignorance, not to 
mention outright brutality, is being tolerated by some of our 
public stables, riding will remain a caricature and a ghastly 
joke. 

There is no remedy for these conditions except proper 
instruction. As it is, any stable hand who has been around 
horses for a while is so firmly convinced that he is fully 
qualified as an instructor that the unsuspecting public will 
accept him in good faith. The average individual rarely has 
an opportunity to see good riding and is defenseless against 
any convincing fake with a "horsy" vocabulary and a winning 
personality. 

Then there is the western-saddle fan, who is not only 
making a joke out of horsemanship but also of one of the best 
saddles in the world. The western saddle was never designed 
to make riding safe for the ignorant and timid masquerading 
as cowboys. It is a work saddle, originating in a world of real 
men. It is, of course, very popular with the Tiorseback 
riding" public because even grandma could not fall out of it 
if she wanted to. It helps enormously to strengthen the not 
uncommon but entirely unwarranted conceit that obstructs 
common sense and dear ideas concerning riding. It is an 
unflattering fact, but nevertheless a very real one, that the 
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"I-know-it-alT attitude of the completely ignorant is the 
most formidable obstacle on the road to better understanding 
of sound horsemanship today. 

It must be remembered that the modern principles of 
riding are the result of centuries of experience and pains- 
taking study, not in the form of stable talk but as an exact 
science based on the work and efforts of experts of all nations. 
We should be satisfied to draw from this fund of knowledge 
rather than try to replace it with our own half-baked ideas. 
It is not necessary to fumble around in the dark when plenty 
of light is available simply by reaching for the switch. 
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Why Learn To Ride? 



KNOWLEDGE SPELLS SAFETY OR AT LEAST THE ABILITY TO AVOID 

unnecessary danger. Too many people realize the importance 
of proper riding technique only after they have had their 
first accident. Even then, some of them can see only one 
reason for their troubles the horse did not perform as he 
should have. 

Horseback riding looks so easy that one gets a feeling of 
security a dangerously false one after two or three un- 
eventful hours on a broken-down hayrack. It is this type of 
customer that makes life miserable for stable owners by 
insisting that nothing but the most spirited race horse is 
good enough for him. No wonder there are big signs warn- 
ing: "You ride at your own risk/* Safety depends entirely on 
the rider's ability to control his mount If practically every- 
thing is left to the horse something unpleasant will happen 
sooner or later, even if every precaution is taken in selecting 
the right type of horse. The most docile nag is not immune 
to stumbles, falls, or fright It is safe to say that 90 per cent 
of the common accidents can be avoided, not by threatening 
the stable with lawsuits but by demanding something besides 
blank ignorance from the rider. How many of our horsemen 
who ride for health but risk their own necks know such 
essentials of safety as how to stop a runaway, prevent buck- 
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ing, quiet a frisky, nervous youngster, or overcome balkiness? 
It will, no doubt, surprise most of them that these difficulties 
can be overcome successfully even by beginners and children. 

A certain amount of exercise, pleasure, and fresh air is the 
reward of anybody who rides a mule, a donkey, or a horse, 
regardless of lack of technique provided no accidents occur. 
Nevertheless the ignorant rider will never know what makes 
riding the most fascinating of sports. He will never experi- 
ence the heady exhilaration that comes only with perfect 
control of the power, spirit, and courage that a good horse 
displays to those who understand him. 

Most people take pride in looking their best under all 
circumstances. Why shouldn't this be true on the bridle path? 
It is perhaps fortunate that most Sunday riders are blissfully 
ignorant of how funny they look. The countryside is made 
hideous by swarms of riders clinging to their saddles with 
painful unawareness of grace and attractive appearance. 
Some get their ideas from Wild West movies and try to 
imitate the cowboy's seat even when they are using flat sad- 
dles. Others have obviously been to the races for their edu- 
cation in horsemanship and are glorying in a kind of jockey 
seat, with tempo to match. Most of them spend their hour 
of horseback riding alternately floating above the saddle and 
coming into violent contact with it. The fundamental laws 
of gravity and equilibrium have ceased to exist as far as they 
are concerned. Nevertheless they will walk bowlegged and 
talk with authority to friends and admirers about all matters 
equestrian. Sometimes I wonder if a system of mirrors along 
bridle paths and riding rings would not do more for good 
horsemanship than all the instructors in the world put to- 
gether. 

No worth-while sport can hold the interest of its partici- 
pants unless its nature and rules are thoroughly understood. 
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Riding is one of the most demanding of all sports, but it 
offers in return innumerable rewards for mind and body. The 
person who is satisfied with merely knowing how to hang 
onto a gentle horse will never take more than a cursory 
interest in riding. On the other hand, the person who is 
blessed with sufficient curiosity and intelligence to tackle 
problems the right way from the start will never lose interest 
He will enjoy the pleasures and benefits of riding just as 
much at seventy-five as he does at twenty. Science and 
experience have shown that no other form of recreation 
keeps the mind and body as youthful as riding does. It is 
a sport that requires constant alertness. It develops co- 
ordination as effectively as Swedish gymnastics. It is not 
limited to the development of strong and supple muscles but 
will also contribute to normal functioning of the internal 
organs. This fact explains why heavy people reduce and 
underweight ones build themselves up by riding regularly. 
It also explains the extraordinary feeling of well-being that 
always follows a brisk morning canter. 

From the horse's point of view the difference between an 
educated rider in die saddle and an ignorant one is the 
difference between pleasure and play and tormented slavery. 
He is punished at every step with a heavy thump on his 
back and violent jerks on his mouth. He is punished for 
trying to do his best and for not understanding what his 
rider wants because the rider does not know how to make 
him understand. He is run beyond endurance because the 
rider does not know the difference between a horse and an 
automobile. He is kept pounding over hard roads and stony 
paths until his feet are as sore as boils because the stupid 
rider does not know that the inside of his hoofs is soft and 
sensitive. He is punished with a sore back and painful kidney 
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trouble because the rider does not know enough to keep his 
weight forward in the saddle:; 

The ignorant rider has a hazy idea that as long as he does 
not hit a horse on the head with a club or kick him in the 
stomach with the toe of his boot he is not abusing him. The 
horse could tell a very different story. 

The good horseman knows how to save his horse from 
things that will hurt him, how to make his work pleasant 
and easy, how to make him give his best willingly and 
gladly. Only by knowing how to avoid punishing and abusing 
a horse is it possible to get a good ride and a safe one, 
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What Good Horsemanship Means 



EVEN AMONG THE MORE INFORMED HORSEMEN IN THIS COUNTOY 

there seems to be an accepted idea that as soon as a rider 
has reached the point where he can ding to a horse over 
some jumps he has reached the limit of advanced horseman- 
ship. It obviously makes no difference whether the jumps 
have high wings on both sides or not, just as long as they 
are very high. This is only one of the many misconceptions 
that are holding back the progress of good horsemanship in 
America. 

Good horsemanship may be partly defined as the rider's 
ability to control his horse any horse under any circum- 
stances in such a way that he appears to be a part of the 
horse's anatomy. The common sight of horse and rider en- 
gaged in a more or less continuous struggle is always a 
demonstration of ignorance on the rider's part, even if he 
happens to win the fight a clumsy attempt to replace sci- 
ence with brute strength. 

Good horsemanship also involves a thorough understand- 
ing of the horse, his temperament, peculiarities, strength, 
and endurance. A horseman must know how to ride in such 
a way that his horse can and does perform with the highest 
degree of efficiency. For instance, die rider must know how 
to manage a long-distance ride and still have his horse in 
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condition to go on the next day, regardless of hard roads or 
rough country. 

At first glance it seems confusing that our principles of 
technique do not conform to those of our glorified cowboy. 
The real cowboy is universally recognized as one of the best 
riders in the world; so how can there be anything wrong 
with his technique? As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
wrong with it, nor with that of the Arab or the Cossack, 
although they all ride in ways quite different from that of 
the modern sport rider. The explanation is that these three, 
as well as the well-informed military or sports rider, have 
adapted their technique to their own particular conditions 
and purposes. And they all have a thorough understanding of 
their horses. In spite of minor points of disagreement they 
will all concur as far as the main issue is concerned because 
they are all horsemen. The line must be drawn between 
ignorance and knowledge, not between the different schools 
of technique. 

This fact alone ought to create a suspicion in the minds of 
would-be horsemen that there is more to riding than just 
a limited ability to hang on to the saddle and later blame 
the horse for any unpleasant happenings. 

The rider's ability to control his horse through his points 
of contact can be developed only by cultivation of "feel.** 
Feel is the product of practice in the mechanical motions of 
correct technique, under close and expert supervision. In 
other words, what you do is important, but how you do it 
is of utmost importance. What to do has been learned through 
centuries of experience; how to do it must be solved by the 
rider in the saddle, by careful and patient application under 
a qualified instructor. 

Real skill in horsemanship cannot be developed by at- 
tempting to absorb a profusion of scrambled, disconnected 
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technical details, regardless of how correct they are. The 
program must be logical and carefully planned. The student 
must from the very beginning understand the important 
reasons for every move he makes. He must also realize why 
the sequence in which he learns the various details is logical 
and necessary. He must always keep in mind the goal toward 
which he is working. He must learn to see why every detail, 
many of which may seem to him scarcely worthy of atten- 
tion, becomes of vital importance when considered in con- 
junction with other details. In other words, the student must 
from the beginning acquire the habit of using his head more 
than his hands. 
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Who Can Learn To Ride? 



THE QUESTION FREQUENTLY ARISES AS TO WHAT QUAUTIES ARE 

necessary in a good horseman* Many people do not try to 
ride because they are timid or self-conscious; others believe 
they are not athletic enough, not built to fit the saddle, that 
they are too old or too fat. 

While it is true that but a few become outstanding riders, 
especially with the limited time the average person can allow 
for recreation, it is equally true that anybody can learn to 
ride ordinary horses safely and with confidence. The basic 
requirement, however, is that they allow the necessary time 
for proper instruction. The serious part of the problem is 
the limited number of instructors who can be of any material 
help; the great majority of them know little or nothing. In 
the hands of a qualified instructor no one need be afraid or 
worry about age or physical handicaps. Intelligent adjust- 
ment of the technique makes learning to ride not only pos- 
sible but safe and pleasant 

For those who insist upon riding without proper instruc- 
tion and who depend upon free advice picked up around 
stables or from other such sources, there can be no hope. 

The handicaps that stand in the way of becoming even 
a fair rider are of a mental rather than physical nature. A 
type very much in evidence is the rider who knows it all. He 
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very often talks more loudly and with more assurance than 
the person who stops to think occasionally, and consequently 
he exerts a good deal of influence upon those easily im- 
pressed. 

We should also note the scientifically inclined horseman 
who believes that he can learn to ride from a book. He may 
cram the contents of an entire library into his head or sit and 
practice with the reins in one hand and a book in the other 
until he dies of old age, but he will always remain a sorry 
sight on a horse. 

One of the first things the intelligent student discovers is 
that there is more to horsemanship than can be thoroughly 
absorbed in a lifetime, and that there is considerable differ- 
ence between the exact and modern science of equitation 
and smart stable talk. Modesty, consequently, becomes one 
of the principal ingredients of the horseman's make-up 
along with such other qualities as judgment, logic, charity, 
and unselfishness. 

There is no objection to a rider's being temperamental, 
provided his temper is under control. People who have a 
habit of throwing tantrums should stay away from horses. 
No one should even attempt to control a horse until he is 
very sure of having his own temperament well in hand. 

Laziness on the part of the student, whether physical or 
mental, is another reason that riding masters turn prema- 
turely gray. If the student is unwilling or unable to co- 
operate with the teacher time is wasted all around. It takes 
concentrated application and nothing worth-while can be 
accomplished in riding, any more than in other sports, with- 
out considerable personal effort. The something-for-nothing 
boys and girls will find themselves left out in the cold. 

People who have no confidence in themselves will never 
develop confidence in their horses, and the horses will have 
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no confidence in them. As soon as the student learns self- 
confidence he begins to ride. Riding is safe enough as long 
as the head can be kept clear, but even a good rider can be 
thrown if he gets flustered. Fortunately, confidence will grow 
in direct proportion to increasing skill. 

There are, of course, individuals who are afraid of their 
own shadow and will stay that way all their lives. If their 
fear cannot be brought under control riding will always be 
dangerous for them, and it will afford them little pleasure. 
It is of the greatest importance that the horseman quickly 
learn to distinguish between real and imaginary danger. A 
clear understanding of this fact seems to be sadly lacking 
among our amateur riders, and many of them acquire an 
entirely undeserved reputation as fearless heroes. The trou- 
ble is that much of this courage is similar to that demon- 
strated by the cows of the Afridis, who were persuaded to 
charge and break down the British live-wire defenses, pay- 
ing for their success with their lives. 

The sense of rhythm is one of the most essential attributes 
of the horseman, and, unlike many other things, it cannot be 
acquired. One must be born with it. If the sense of rhythm 
is missing, balance and suppleness cannot function properly, 
and riding becomes a somewhat mechanical performance, 
lacking grace and naturalness. 

Certain of the rider skills, such as sense of balance, poise, 
co-ordination, and body control, seem to be lacking in a 
surprising degree in modern young people. The only pos- 
sible explanation is that the wrong kind of gymnastics or 
none at all are provided in the schools. A few hours in the 
saddle, however, will begin to remedy these handicaps, al- 
though they will cause a certain delay in the progress of their 
equestrian education. 

It is of the utmost importance that the horseman's nervous 
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system be sufficiently sensitive to maintain the delicate co- 
ordination needed between brain and muscles. The fact that 
the first-class horseman must combine unshakable calm with 
high-strung nervous energy perhaps accounts for the fact 
that real artists of equitation are extremely rare. 

Generally speaking, a sluggish rider is more severely handi- 
capped than one who is overweight. Individuals who are 
unable or unwilling to use their heads or who have an un- 
balanced temperament are worse off than those who are 
physically weak. 
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The Horseman's Progress 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF STTTT.T. ENT HORSEMANSHIP IS A PROBLEM 

of intelligence combined with careful attention to correct 
sequence. The student is put to practicing more advanced 
principles after the more simple ones have been mastered to 
a sufficient degree. 

When we are reminded of the main objective, which is 
the easy control of the horse, it becomes obvious that the 
rider must learn how to use his "aids" the means by which 
he guides his horse before the proper response from the 
horse can be expected. Again, the aids cannot be used ef- 
fectively until the points of contact have been established, 
which means that the rider's position itself must be estab- 
lished, at least roughly, before training in the use of the aids 
can begin. It is further obvious that as long as the rider is 
insecure in the saddle his position cannot begin to take 
definite form. 

The main line of progress is clearly indicated, although 
the time required to develop elementary ability cannot be 
predicted in advance. The rate of progress depends on the 
individual's adaptability, mental as well as physical. The 
most common handicaps are the student's lack of co-opera- 
tion, co-ordination, and sense of balance and rhythm. Young 
athletes whose muscles have been overdeveloped at the ex- 
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pense of suppleness also present difficult problems. A horse- 
man needs strong muscles, but of the long, flat, supple land. 
The bulging equipment of the wrestler is not suited to the 
horseman's purpose. 

BALANCE AND SUPPLENESS 

It stands to reason that nobody can ride well or control 
bis horse effectively without a firm and secure seat in the 
saddle. The development of a good seat is the first important 
step toward the goal, and it is also the foundation on which 
everything will depend later on. Mistakes in the construc- 
tion of the foundation will automatically limit the student's 
progress. 

A firm seat depends on balance and suppleness. A light, 
effortless grip with the thighs and knees is also necessary 
but will be detrimental if it results in tenseness and loss 
:>f balance. A rider who depends entirely on the grip with 
iis legs or, still worse, on supporting himself by the stirrups, 
aas at best a very poor seat. He is also unable to use his 
lids. 

An unconscious but keen sense of balance and relaxed 
suppleness will allow the rider to adjust himself to the move- 
nents of his horse and follow them smoothly instead of 
dumsily obstructing them. He must avoid rough contacts 
;vith his saddle and be able to keep his seat easily when the 
lorse makes sudden, unexpected, or violent movements. 

It is a well-known fact that thorough relaxation of muscles 
rnd joints is necessary in order to acquire a feeling of equilib- 
ium. The first thing the beginner should concentrate on is 
complete relaxation, with his full weight in the saddle and 
he stirrups supporting only the weight of the foot. The 
inkles should be flexed. Relaxation is the basis of suppleness. 
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It will gradually develop into active pliancy, which eventu- 
ally must replace the passive "dishrag" variety o relaxation. 
Special attention must be given during this early stage to 
the loosening up of the shoulders, wrists, and ankles, for 
reasons that will be explained more fully later on. 

Balance means the even distribution of weight on both 
sides when moving in a straight line and the necessary com- 
pensation on the inside when turning. A common mistake 
is bending the body from the waist in the direction of the 
turn. Instead, the rider should reach a trifle lower with his 
inside heel and knee and at the same time slide his seat 
slightly in the same direction. 

When balance begins to replace the tense muscular grip 
and suppleness to take the place of support in the stirrups, 
when the rider begins to absorb the bumps with his back 
and shoulders by sitting down on them instead of trying to 
stay above them, he will begin to feel confident and at ease. 
As soon as this happens, he gives a pleasing impression of 
being "in step*' with his horse. 

During the first period of instruction it is advisable to 
have the pupil lean somewhat back of the perpendicular 
position, trying to make himself as heavy as he can down on 
his seat while sitting the trot and the canter. As soon as he 
shows signs of being in step with his horse and the impres- 
sion of uncontrolled bouncing disappears, his position should 
be straightened up to approach the perpendicular. Riding 
without stirrups is advisable during the elementary exercises 
and no gripping with the legs must be permitted. A support- 
ing grip with one hand on the pommel is to be preferred to 
convulsive clinging with the legs, which will only result in 
tense muscles throughout the body. 

We are continually confronted with, demonstrations that 
prove the importance of balance and suppleness for safety 
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in the saddle. Even experienced riders who have not learned 
to conquer their natural but dangerous instinct to lean for- 
ward and clutch tensely under difficult circumstances will 
eventually come to grief. On the other hand, the less experi- 
enced rider who has been drilled correctly into leaning back 
and relaxing whenever the going gets rough will usually 
weather the storm. 

There are a number of other reasons that the principles 
mentioned above are of supreme importance to every horse- 
man the beginner as well as the advanced rider. A stiff, 
clumsy, poorly balanced rider is an awkward and heavy 
burden to the horse. Both horse and rider are subjected to 
an unnecessary strain and wasted effort. For the horse it may 
develop into actual punishment and abuse, even if his back 
does not become sore and raw as a result of the rider's un- 
balanced seat. Unsteady balance alone is enough to disturb 
and excite a spirited horse. If the rider's continuous and un- 
controlled changing of position is accompanied by severe 
bumps, it must be expected that the horse either will become 
frightened or impatient, with serious consequences for the 
rider. On the other hand, a good horseman's sensitive seat, 
smooth suppleness, and undisturbed balance will inspire the 
nervous, fretful, or high-strung horse with confidence, which 
is the only reliable way of quieting and relaxing him. 

Complete balance, with the full weight on the seat, is 
imperative, also, to preserve the controlled freedom of action 
of hands and lower legs necessary for guiding the horse. 
This subject will later be further discussed. 

THE RIDERS POSITION 

The rider's correct position in the saddle depends upon the 
correct placement of his seat, legs, and hands. These are the 
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aids, the points of contact, with which he controls his horse. 
These aids must be placed in such a position that they can 
establish uninterrupted contact and enforce response through 
controlled freedom of action. The rest of the rider's anatomy 
will then fit naturally into the frame defined by the aids. Al- 
though a horseman's position in the saddle is regulated by 
considerations of proper control of the horse, the impression 
of grace and ease should not be overlooked. 

TEDS SEAT 

In building the correct position, the seat represents the 
foundation of the structure. The main consideration is to 
place the rider's weight where the horse can support it with 
the least effort. This point is immediately behind the withers. 
From this point the horse can also be controlled and bal- 
anced in the most efficient way, whether he is going over 
level ground, up or down hill, or passing obstacles. The part 
of the back on which the cantie is resting is comparatively 
weak and sensitive. A rider's bumping down in the saddle 
too far back, particularly when mounting, will quite fre- 
quently start the horse bucking. A protracted application of 
weight at this point may cause the horse to develop serious 
kidney trouble. The rider's seat and weight should conse- 
quently be placed as far forward as a well-built saddle will 
comfortably permit. Generally speaking, there should always 
be a hand's breadth of empty saddle space behind the seat 

The beginner will always have a tendency to slide back in 
the saddle when sitting the trot or canter, or even the walk, 
especially in the stage when he has to lean back to avoid 
bouncing that is, before he has developed sufficient sup- 
pleness to follow the horse's motions in an upright position. 
He must counteract this tendency by continually pulling 
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himself forward with one hand on the pommel. Gradually 
he will acquire the knack of utilizing the horse's movements 
for this purpose. 

THE LEGS 

Next to the seat in importance comes the correct placing 
of the legs. A slight but important change in the position of 
most beginners is necessary to make them fit tibie saddle. The 
need for this adjustment is due to well-developed thigh 
muscles and stiff hip joints. A firm seat requires the place- 
ment of both the knee and the flat inside surface of the thigh 
against the saddle, without effort or unnecessary straining 
of muscles. This can be accomplished only by relaxing and 
flexing the hip joint and by pulling the thick muscle of the 
thigh back and away from the saddle until the flat inner side 
of the upper leg rests easily against it from seat to knee. 
The effortless grip with the thighs and knees achieved in 
this way will complete the secure seat This, in conjunction 
with fundamental balance and suppleness, will leave the 
lower leg (the boot) free to act as an aid. The leg below the 
knee must not be used for support, of course. 

Riders who have difficulty in keeping their knees firmly 
against the saddle can correct this situation only by concen- 
trating on working the thigh muscle away from the saddle, 
either by pulling it out by hand or by swinging the leg. This 
last process is executed by swinging one leg at a time from 
the hip, with all muscles relaxed forward, out, back, in 
against the saddle, and forward again. This exercise, if prac- 
ticed sufficiently, will serve to loosen up the universal joint 
action of the hip and work the big thigh muscle from be- 
tween thigh and saddle. 

Most beginners are inclined to ride with their stirrups too 
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short, and, consequently, with their knees too high, which, 
among several other unfortunate things, will result in the 
seat's being pushed too far back. It also makes the correct 
placing and contact with the boots awkward or impossible. 

On the other hand, it is just as undesirable to have the 
knees placed too low because of too long stirrups. When the 
rider's position becomes reminiscent of a pair of scissors the 
seat will be unbalanced and clumsy, proper contact with the 
boots practically impossible, and the use of the seat as an aid 
discarded. 

No general rule can be given as to the length of the stir- 
rups, since various riders are built differently. The size of 
the horse's barrel will influence the proper adjustment to 
some extent. The stirrups may have to be a trifle shorter on 
a small horse than on a big one. The main consideration is 
the natural and effortless placing of the boot in its working 
position immediately behind the girth, where it is used 
as an aid in guiding and controlling the horse without dis- 
turbing the position of the knee against the saddle. 

It is a significant fact that horsemen who have ridden all 
their lives in flat saddle, with a correct seat, show a tend- 
ency to become knock-kneed while the cowboy, whose seat 
has been based on entirely different principles, will become 
decidedly bow-legged. 

The lower leg, the boot, is the second aid to be placed in 
position for effective and convenient use. The position of the 
boot is decided in a natural way by the placing of thighs and 
knees as previously described. Then, when the knee is bent 
until the thickest part of the calf contacts the horse im- 
mediately behind the girth, the boot is in its proper place. 
In most cases the toe will point forward and slightly out at 
an angle that varies according to the shape of the legs. Under 
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no circumstances must the toe be forced to point in an un- 
natural direction. 

The position of the heel is likewise determined quite 
automatically. Most beginners have a tendency to pull the 
heels up higher than the toes, which elevates the knees, 
pushes back the seat, and causes a general and fatal dis- 
turbance of the entire position. Another unfortunate conse- 
quence is that the calf muscle loses contact with the horse's 
flank and becomes slack and ineffective as an aid. 

With the heel lower than the toe this muscle is stretched 
and tensed and consequently is more effective to "kick with." 
The deeper the heel is pressed down below the toe the 
firmer the calf muscle becomes. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the lower the heel is pushed the better. The flexibil- 
ity of the ankle must be preserved. If the heel is too low the 
ankle will become stiff, and a stiff ankle causes much mis- 
chief difficulty in keeping the stirrups in place, tenseness 
in the entire leg and back, and a tendency to lean too much 
on the stirrups. 

To sum up, the heel is in position when the calf muscle is 
firmly stretched without loss of flexibility in the ankle. 

Except in fast and difficult riding, when the foot may be 
inserted in the stirrup to the heel, the point of support should 
be the ball of the foot. Riding with only the toes in the stir- 
rup creates an unnecessary strain on ankle and leg. With the 
stirrup under the instep the flexible action of the anHe is 
eliminated. The spur is, of course, another reason for keep- 
ing the heel low, which is also the most graceful position. 

When the stirrup is considerably wider than the toe of the 
boot the foot must be placed on the inside end of the foot- 
rest in such a way that the weight rests mainly on the heel 
of the big toe, resulting in a marked tendency to turn the 
sole of the boot away from the horse. This position of the 
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foot facilitates both the grip with the knee and the natural 
contact with the boot. 



THE HANDS 

The third of the rider's major aids is his hands. In spite 
of the fact that hands and fingers should be far from inactive, 
the function of the hands is of a more passive nature, gen- 
erally speaking, than that of seat and boots. It is the job of 
the hands to regulate and adjust the results achieved by the 
concerted action of the two other main aids. A high degree 
of sensitiveness and delicacy of touch are demanded of the 
hands, and it is consequently very important that their 
fundamental position be given the strictest attention. 

The development of good hands is frequently the most 
difficult part of the horseman's training, and involves the 
acquiring of sensitiveness, flexibility, and strength. The posi- 
tion of the hands must be such that a constant, steady, sensi- 
tive, and elastic connection is established through the reins 
between the rider's hands and the horse's mouth. This is a 
line of communication, not an instrument of torture and 
punishment. 

Experience has shown that the position of the hands that 
best combines steadiness with sensitive suppleness is as fol- 
lows: The hands are closed into loose fists and placed im- 
mediately in front of the saddle, an inch or two above the 
withers. The upper arms and elbows are resting without pres- 
sure against the body. The knuckle rows are naturally verti- 
cal, with thumbs uppermost If the backs of the hands are 
turned up the elbows will have a tendency to stick out and 
the steadiness of the hands suffer. The hands must be so 
close together that the reins touch the horse's neck on both 
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sides. To obtain the greatest flexibility of the wrists, the 
hands are bent slightly toward each other. 

The elastic link, the "shock absorber/' in the connection 
between the horse's mouth and the rider's shoulder is rep- 
resented by the wrist. The wrist must absorb all jerks result- 
ing from movements of the horse's head, as well as those 
of the rider's body. The suppleness of the wrist must allow 
the hand to follow regular and irregular motions in both 
directions. If the entire arm, without being steadied against 
the body, is permitted to participate in this motion the han- 
dling of the reins will necessarily become rough and clumsy. 
A steady hand cannot be combined with flapping elbows. 

On the other hand, the elbows must not be pressed against 
the body, thus creating a tenseness not only in the arm but 
in the shoulders and back muscles. The shoulders must al- 
ways be free of tension and allowed to swing easily with the 
motion of the horse. 

Circumstances arise, of course, when it is necessary to grip 
the reins so far forward that the elbows cannot be held 
close to the body. Under normal conditions the distance of 
the hands from the body is dictated by the correct position 
of the upper arm and elbow. The distance of the hands above 
the horse also varies. A horse that carries his head too high 
requires holding the hands lower, but never below the 
withers. The hands must come a little higher if the horse 
shows a tendency to lower his head excessively or "bore" on 
the bit. 

When a snaffle with a single rein is used one rein should be 
held in each hand. Riding with the reins in one hand, except 
when using western equipment, is unpractical, clumsy, un- 
graceful, and absurd from every point of view. For the 
proper control of the horse two hands are best Besides, a 
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twisted position and a disturbance of balance are some of the 
results of using but one hand. 

With the hands in the position previously described the 
reins run from the horse's mouth into the hands between 
little fingers and ring fingers, up through the hands, and 
come out across the second joint of the index fingers, where 
the thumbs clamp down on them and prevent them from 
slipping. 

When two pairs of reins are used, they can be held in 
several different ways. Both hands must still be used except 
in those cases when one hand is definitely required, such as 
on a formal occasion or in certain riding contests. If all 
reins are to be carried in the left hand (never, of course, in 
the right) the position of this hand is as previously described, 
except that it is kept directly above the withers. The left 
snaffle rein runs into the hand outside the little finger, one 
curb rein on each side of the third finger, the right snaffle 
between middle and index fingers, all of them up through the 
hand, coming out on top of each other across the second joint 
of the index finger, where they are kept in place by the 
thumb. 

For ordinary riding all reins can be kept in the left hand 
provided that the right hand is always kept on top of it for 
regulating purposes. This refers particularly to the curb 
reins, which will have a tendency to become too tight and 
need to be loosened frequently with the help of the right 
hand. It is ordinarily preferable, however, to transfer the 
right snaffle rein to the right hand, where it is held as al- 
ready explained for the single rein. For fast riding or jump- 
ing, two reins in each hand are recommended, one on each 
side of the third finger, with the snaffle rein always on the 
outside. 

There are various reasons for holding the reins according 
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to the accepted rules. Like everything else connected with 
good horsemanship, these reasons have nothing to do with 
locally prevailing fashions or fads. A better and more secure 
grip is, for instance, obtained by having the single rein run 
into the hand between little finger and third finger rather 
than by using the full grip where the rein enters the hand 
outside the little finger. The reins are, for the same reason, 
held on both sides of the third finger, instead of with the 
weak little finger, when riding with two reins in each hand. 
Riding with the right snaffle alone in the right hand and the 
three others in the left facilitates the adjustment of the curb 
reins, which are easily reached in their position on both 
sides of the left third finger. 

In order to develop a good hand, and especially when the 
horse has an unusually tender mouth, it is advisable to hold 
the reins as close to the finger tips as possible. 

A little experimenting will soon prove that the accepted 
method of holding the reins will assure both the most secure 
grip and the most sensitive touch. 

THE TORSO 

In view of the fact that the torso represents the rider's 
weight and balance it is obvious that the closest attention 
must be given to its position. The correct placing of the 
rider's center of gravity, in conformity with the elementary 
laws of gravitation, means to the horse the difference be- 
tween a dead weight that constantly interferes with his ac- 
tion and makes his work unnecessarily hard and a supple, 
live, well-balanced load that not only adjusts itself to his 
motions but also facilitates his action by steadying his balance. 

It follows that the position of the rider s torso cannot re- 
main frozen in one place under all circumstances. A peipen- 
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dicular position cannot be maintained without consideration 
of whether the horse is standing still, advancing at a slow 
gait, or running at full speed. The torso's center of gravity 
is closer to the shoulders than to the seat. It should be quite 
clear, then, that it makes all the difference to the horse that 
the rider's position be adjusted properly for speed, going up 
or down Ml, or passing obstacles. It is not the rider's own 
balance only that counts it is the balance of horse and rider 
combined. 

It is, therefore, ridiculous to talk about the "forward seat" 
as applying to riding in general, regardless of the rate of 
speed. It is equally meaningless to discuss the "balanced 
seat" as compared to the "f orward" one. This implies that the 
forward seat is not balanced, which immediately stamps the 
idea as absurd. The forward seat is balanced only when 
riding at a fast gallop, passing obstacles, going uphill or 
down a steep incline. To lean sharply forward when going 
down a slide may, on the surface, seem contrary to common 
sense; but the reason for doing so is simple to explain and 
the practice has proved its effectiveness. The main idea is to 
avoid hampering the horse's back and hindquarters. Going 
downhill the horse will stick his front legs stiffly well out in 
front and at the same time pull his hind legs under him to 
such an extent that he actually sits down on his hocks if the 
hill is very steep. By leaning backward the rider makes it 
difficult for the horse to arch his croup and back and to get 
his hind legs under him. If the rider, on the other hand, 
places his own center of gravity well forward, but still be- 
hind the point of support of the front legs, he will remove 
the heavy pressure of his seat and give the horse's hind- 
quarters freedom of action. 

The use of the forward-leaning position when the horse is 
in repose or advancing at a walk, slow trot, or canter can be 
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excused only when the rider is so petrified with terror that 
he does not know what he is doing. In this position, under 
the circumstances mentioned, he is not balanced, he has lost 
all his suppleness and is removing his most important means 
of control, his seat. He also gets so much weight in his stir- 
rups that his lower leg is tied up and useless as an aid. It 
thus becomes impossible for him to use two of his main aids, 
seat and boots. 

Summing up, we can say that the heavy perpendicular 
seat is used in the slow gaits and the forward seat in the fast 
ones. To tie expert horseman this problem of mutual equilib- 
rium is just as important as the proper balance of an airplane 
is to its builder and pilot. 

Correct adjustment of weight is one of several reasons why 
a skilled horseman can add many miles to his horse's endur- 
ance, whether he is on a long-distance ride at slow gaits or 
in a steeplechase at a fast gallop. Most people know that 
there is considerable difference between carrying a lifeless 
person and a live and active one. Why not apply the same 
idea when a horse is doing the carrying, instead of talking 
about the mysteries of the badly understood "forward seat*? 

In the slow gaits the position is fundamentally correct, 
as far as balance and distribution of weight are concerned, 
when the rider feels that he has a maximum of weight rest- 
ing on his seat knuckles. A slight movement of the torso for- 
ward or backward will lessen the pressure on these points of 
support, in which case the rider is off balance. 

With the seat well forward in the saddle it must, when the 
heavy seat is used, rest on three points the two seat knuck- 
les and the crotch. To put it more exactly, the weight rests 
on the seat knuckles and is supported by die crotch. The cor- 
rect length of the stirrups will to a certain extent decide 
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whether or not the seat is naturally supported in this way, 
as previously explained. 

As soon as the beginner is able to maintain his suppleness 
in a perpendicular position his back must be straightened 
up and pulled somewhat in. Although the general impression 
of the position should be vertical, the shoulders must as a 
rule be inclined backward sufficiently to prevent loss of 
balance if the horse suddenly slows down or stops. 

It is, of course, understood that the present discussion of 
the heavy seat at a trot does not refer to the position when 
posting. This part will be explained later. 

The shoulders must be relaxed and kept well back. The 
head must be held in a free, natural, upright position, giving 
the impression that the rider is looking forward between his 
horse's ears. A forward-hanging head will result in humped 
shoulders and back, the typical and too common position of 
a "cat on a grindstone." There is nothing reminiscent of the 
tin soldier in the correct and graceful position, but, likewise, 
no trace of sloppiness can be tolerated. Offense against this 
rule is always unflattering to a horseman for more reasons 
than mere appearance. The correct position in the saddle 
will give an impression of beauty, natural ease, active sup- 
pleness, and rhythm. While the good horseman presents a 
picture of perfect harmony, both of movement and line, the 
poor rider unconsciously exhibits his lack of ability, to all 
the world, even to the uninitiated, by his general appearance 
and the impression he makes. Riding is one sport where bluff 
will fool no one but the self-satisfied rider himself. 

The forward seat must be regarded as an adjustment of the 
standard. The weight is then distributed on the rider's legs 
instead of on his seat knuckles. The torso will be forward- 
leaning at an angle dictated by the feel of natural balance. 
The seat is entirely or partly loosened from the saddle, with 
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the exception of the crotch, which must remain supporting. 
The hands are placed firmly down on or immediately in front 
of the withers. The clutch with thighs and knees becomes 
more pronounced, The stirrups in this position will be more 
supporting and share the weight with thighs and knees. It is 
also of importance that the heels are carried somewhat lower, 
allowing a firmer grip with the legs, 
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The Aids 



THE IGNORANT RIDER CAN AT BEST BE BUT A PASSENGER. TO 

make matters worse, he will as a rule insist on more action 
than mere transportation can provide. His clumsy attempts 
at using his horse for the same purpose he uses a handball, 
for play and exercise in the open air, makes little allowance 
for the fact that his tool is a live creature, with feeling and 
a limit to its endurance. His control of the horse is largely 
imaginary and based mostly on the animal's fear of the abuse 
and punishment he knows is waiting for him on the slightest 
provocation. 

The safety of this type of horseman and the fact that he 
can get away with a ride on the trail at all depend on some- 
one's selecting a horse for him that needs little or no guiding 
and is too broken in spirit to resist unwarranted torture. 

His main goal is to acquire a certain feeling of security in 
the saddle. As soon as this is achieved, he can convince a 
credulous public that he knows all about riding, because he 
himself is thoroughly convinced. From then on nothing but 
the most spirited and "fastest" horse in the stable will satisfy 
such a rider. Should an unsophisticated stableman comply 
with his wish, this rider will return from his ride brimming 
over with criticism of the "bad-mannered'* horse that showed 
so little appreciation of his prowess. It is very regrettable but 
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nevertheless a fact that the best and most carefully schooled 
horses are as dangerous as rattlesnakes to riders who believe 
that it is unnecessary to learn even the fundamentals of horse- 
manship. 

It definitely must be understood that the ability to stay on 
a horse, even under difficult circumstances, is only the first 
step in the progress of the horseman's education. The differ- 
ence between a rider and a passenger is that the rider knows 
how to control his mount under all circumstances, regardless 
of the animal's docility or lack of it. The passenger helplessly 
depends on his horse's behavior. Besides, the skilled horse- 
man knows how to execute his control with gentle firmness 
without the use of mere strength or brutality. He knows how 
to make his horse understand what he wants him to do with- 
out application of strong-arm methods. He must under no 
circumstances achieve his mastery through the bully's at- 
titude toward a slave. 

An abused horse is never safe and never willing to give 
his best. The rider who knows how to obtain his horse's con- 
fidence, friendship, and co-operation does not need to be 
afraid of treacherous behavior on the animal's part. 

The rider guides and controls his horse with the help of his 
aids. His weight, applied through his seat, his lower legs 
against the horse's flanks and his hands on the reins, repre- 
sents the contacts through which he transmits his will to the 
horse and assures its execution. There are occasions when 
sharper means are necessary to make a horse obey and ac- 
quire the proper respect for a rider's aids. For this purpose 
there are various auxiliary aids spurs, whip, martingales, 
curbs and other kinds of special bits. There are many fan- 
tastic bits constructed for the purpose of stopping an over- 
ambitious horse suddenly and violently by hurting its mouth. 
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Like most of the auxiliary aids such bits are as dangerous in 
the hands of the ignorant rider as a surgeon's instruments in 
the hands of a hospital orderly. 

The intelligent use of the aids distinguishes the horseman 
from the passenger. Through their correct use the rider has 
the power to make the horse as easy to handle as parts of his 
own anatomy. It is obvious that the most careful and pains- 
taking attention must be given to training in the use of the 
aids. The fact that their effective application depends on 
their delicate co-ordination and developed sensitiveness of 
feel and touch makes the problem far from simple. Knowl- 
edge of the purely mechanical motions will not bring the 
desired response. Only continued practice over a long period 
will bring results. Nobody can learn to ride from a book. 

The execution of the most elementary movements such as 
turning the horse, setting him in motion, stopping him, and 
signaling and maintaining the various gaits requires the co- 
ordinated application of all the aids. It is quite true that a 
moving horse, for instance, can be guided to a certain extent 
by the reins alone, but he will remain under control only 
as long as he wants to. 

It is impossible to give a complete picture of the functions 
of the aids by discussing them separately. Before we start 
studying their application in connection with the everyday 
problems of riding we shall, nevertheless, look at a few 
fundamental principles that will make the subsequent anal- 
ysis of their co-ordination clearer. 

Roughly speaking, the seat and the boots always support 
each other and have as their main object to urge the horse 
forward. The reins are for guiding and regulating, and their 
function consequently is of a more passive nature than those 
of the other points of contact. 
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THE SEAT AS AN AID 

The proper application of the rider's weight is easy for the 
horse to understand and hard for him to resist If the rider is 
passively relaxed, especially if the horse is standing still, the 
effect of the seat is neutral because the impulse of the rider's 
weight is lost in his slack back muscles. On the other hand, 
if the rider is actively supple and able to control the direc- 
tion of the impulse by maintaining a perfect balance the seat 
as an aid becomes extremely effective. This is particularly 
true when the horse is in motion, and provides the rider with 
the necessary momentum to make the action of the seat more 
distinct. 

If the rider directs the impulse of his weight down and 
forward in the direction of the lower part of the horse's 
shoulder by leaning slightly back and tightening the muscles 
of his loin, the reaction of the horse will be a strong urge for- 
ward. A maximum of pressure is in this way put on the two 
seat knuckles and results in what is called the "heavy seat/* 
If the weight is transferred more definitely, for instance, to 
the left seat knuckle it will help urge the horse to the right 
A Tight seat" is obtained by removing the pressure from the 
seat knuckles. The correct way of doing this, when applied 
to green horses, horses with tender backs, and to the act of 
backing, is to pull in the small of the back a trifle, relax the 
back muscles, and tighten the muscles of the thighs. The 
light seat must not be assumed by merely leaning forward. 

As an aid, the seat must always be active and not just 
something provided by nature to sit on. The function of the 
rider's supple back muscles is to transform dead, heavy 
bumps into controlled, elastic impulses which the horse will 
find more compelling than spurs and whip. One of the main 
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advantages o using the seat instead of rougher means is that 
the horse will not be disturbed or frightened. An excited 
horse is never responsive to the rider's control. 

The best example of the effective use of the seat and of 
weight shifts appears in the handling of the balky horse. The 
unschooled rider will instinctively throw himself forward and 
start pulling on the reins, even when his horse suddenly 
stops and refuses to advance, and so do all he can to make 
matters worse. The more confident roughrider may try to 
overcome the horse's resistance by kicking him violently in 
the ribs or using spurs or whip. He may win the battle by 
sheer brutality, but in most cases the horse will start fighting 
back and the rider's position will become more and more 
dangerous. 

If the rider, instead of accepting the fight, starts by loosen- 
ing the reins, leaning back, and then applying a vigorously 
driving seat assisted by insistent boot action, the entire dis- 
graceful performance can probably be avoided. When a horse 
balks he will try to throw the rider's weight forward over 
his shoulders. The rider's first concern is to prevent this and 
remain leaning backward, with his back muscles stiffened. 
It is the persistent distribution of the weight in this manner 
that actually overcomes the balkiness. 

It is quite obvious that an active seat cannot be combined 
with the dishrag variety of relaxation that is required during 
the first period of learning. Before the seat can be used ef- 
fectively as an aid, this passive relaxation must be turned 
into an active suppleness. 

When the forward seat is used, the seat ceases to function 
as an active aid because the seat knuckles no longer cany 
the rider's weight. He must then depend on his boots alone 
to animate the horse and urge him forward. 

Whenever possible, seat and boots must be applied in uni- 
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son. If the seat is urging the horse one way and the boots 
are trying to persuade him in another, the result will be more 
or less unsatisfactory. 

In the more advanced stages of horsemanship the im- 
portance of the seat as an aid increases. Careful instruction 
in the use of weight and seat for control cannot be started 
too early. 

"Ride your horse forward" is probably the most important 
principle in the horseman's manual, and in this connection 
the seat plays the predominant role. 

THE BOOTS AS AN AID 

The active and uninterrupted use of the lower legs, the 
boots, is not a popular idea. The suggestion of any land of 
effort in the saddle not directly connected with the problem 
of hanging on feels too much like hard labor. What every 
beginner wants is a horse that needs no urging. Many ex- 
perts are no better, and they yammer and complain to the 
instructor for giving them horses that they have to kick every 
step out of. It is so much easier to have the horse "whip- 
trained** and so afraid of the rider and of everything in gen- 
eral that all one has to do is to hang onto the reins. 

This principle has gained so much favor among certain 
civilian riders that it is regarded as very elegant to ride with 
the lower extremities sticking out at every kind of angle ex- 
cept the correct one. Following the line of least resistance 
has unfortunately become fashionable. 

The first feeling of awkwardness and unpleasant effort 
disappears very quickly, however, provided the pupil tries 
the proper boot action in earnest the first few times. The leg 
muscles involved are used very little in walking or running, 
and consequently they are somewhat atrophied; but they 
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will soon grow stronger with persistent practice. From then 
on die rider begins to get a feeling of really having hold of 
his horse and will readily admit that the results more than 
justify a little hard work to start with. Gradually the sense 
of effort disappears almost entirely. 

There are feeble signs that the horse shows are beginning 
to take some interest in horsemanship. For some time we 
have had "hands and seat" classes, although they have been 
somewhat of a mystery both to judges and competitors. The 
judges can never agree on what to look for and the riders 
are equally uncertain. All I have been able to gather is that 
it is not meant exactly as a test of the rider's control of the 
horse through the medium of the hand and seat aids. And 
if this had been meant, why were the boots as an aid left 
out? Is it not logical to take advantage of all points of 
contact that the position in the saddle offers? 

Lately the hands and seat classes have been replaced by 
equitation classes, consisting mostly of a number of con- 
testants strutting a few times around the ring at a walk, trot, 
and canter. The only faint sign of movement designed to test 
the use of the rider's aids and the obedience of the horse 
seems to be aimed at getting the correct lead at the canter, 
generally through the use of a technique that makes it a 
real feat. 

It is still an unanswered question whether all this vague- 
ness is deliberate and a result of a strange horror of even 
mentioning the lower limbs as a means of guiding the horse 
or whether it is due to a lack of knowledge, which in this 
day and age seems scarcely possible. I have actually had the 
surprising information sprung on me that use of the boots 
was something that only the horse soldiers practiced. The 
very important riding instructor at a very important girls* 
school in the East explained to her pupils that the boots must 
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not show any sign of having touched the horse when they 
returned from a ride, because it was not done in the "best 
circles." The feet should be as far forward as possible to 
protect the rider from falling off her horse. 

In spite of all the hokum it stands to reason that some 
control is obtained by using the reins alone, more control 
results from adding the use of the seat, and still more is 
assured when the boots are applied to help out the other two. 

It is a common misunderstanding that the boots are used 
for more or less violent kicking, as a reminder to the horse 
that he is not traveling fast enough or is otherwise not be- 
having like a trained seal ought to. "Bootin* " the horse has 
nothing to do with the use of the boots for control and can 
be ineffective, dangerous, or clumsy. 

If the boots in their normal position are kept entirely free 
of the horse but occasionally connect with his ribs in a 
sudden kick they will disturb or even seriously frighten a 
spirited horse but will be ignored by a dull or lazy one. 

The boots are not meant to be used as an instrument of 
punishment, but of guidance. The horse must accept them 
confidently, understand and obey them not because he is 
afraid of them but because he has learned to depend on them 
for communication of the rider's will. The action of the boots 
must be constant and uninterrupted, so that the horse is 
always aware of them and never for a moment escapes their 
control. Their application must have the character of care- 
fully modulated animation never that of a sudden assault. 

It is the lively, slightly nervous motions made without 
removing the boots from their contact, that will attract the 
horse's attention. It is not so much the strength of the ap- 
plication that varies as it is the intensity of the vibration. 

The boots must never become inactive, even if the rider 
rests himself and his horse at a relaxed walk. Contact and 
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response are established as soon as the rider has mounted 
and takes hold of the reins, and should not be interrupted 
from then on. 

Two main principles are followed in the application of 
the boots the irregular vibration and the rhythmical con- 
tacts. The irregular vibration is possible only when the boots 
are in permanent contact and can be used only at a stand- 
still, at a walk, and when a rider sits the trot. The intensity 
of the vibration must be carefully adjusted according to the 
willingness and sensitiveness of the horse. 

The rhythmical application is unavoidable when posting, 
as well as when riding at a canter or a gallop. The skilled 
rider will also use a variation of it at a walk and when he 
sits the trot. In the last two cases the boots connect with the 
horse's sides alternately and in step with the hind legs. A 
short, sharp tap with the boot at the exact moment when the 
hind leg on the same side is in the air, moving forward, will 
create a muscle reflex in the side and hindquarters and make 
the hind leg in question lengthen its stride an inch or two. 

Sensitive use of the rhythmic application of the boots is 
an effective means to regulate the beat, which in this manner 
can be accelerated or slowed down perceptively. It also 
saves the rider a good deal of effort, due to the fact that the 
motion of the horse itself will swing the legs into contact at 
the right moment. What actually happens is that the front 
leg moves back at the same time as the hind leg on the same 
side comes forward. The rider meets the distinct bulge in 
the foreshortened side with his boot. 

The alternate application of the boots when walking or 
sitting the trot may seem complicated, and the right moment 
hard to catch. Until he acquires the feel of the action the 
beginner should use the motion of the horse's shoulder as his 
guide instead of trying to watch the hind legs. The correct 
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time for the application of the right boot, for instance, is 
when the right shoulder has reached its forward position and 
starts moving back. The hind leg on the same side is then 
being carried forward. The horse moves his legs diagonally 
both at a walk and at a trot. 

In case the horse shows signs of ignoring the boots used 
in this manner he must immediately be pepped up with a 
more intensive vibration of both boots simultaneously. 

The rhythmical use of the boots when posting is executed 
by bringing both of them into sharp, short contact each time 
the seat is descending and immediately before the rider's 
weight comes down in the saddle. If he is posting correctly 
the rider will find this a perfectly natural motion as soon as 
he has discovered exactly the right moment and gets into 
step with his horse. This is due to the fact that as long as 
the stirrups are used for support the legs lose their freedom 
of action, and their use as an aid becomes extremely awk- 
ward. The only moment in posting when the boots can be 
brought back easily is when the rider's weight is momentarily 
removed from the stirrups. 

The rhythmical use of the boots at a canter and a gallop 
is equally logical and natural in its execution. Each time the 
rider's weight comes down the hind legs are on their way 
forward. The application of the boots at this moment will 
urge the horse on and also stimulate the forward action of 
the hind legs and bring them under in a position affording 
more support. This will result in a lengthening of the strides, 
if more speed is desired, and make it possible to slow down 
the tempo considerably without having the horse break into 
a trot. 

To the beginner, both the clutch with thighs and knees 
and the constantly active use of the boots feels awkward and 
difficult. This is because the muscles brought into play are 
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very rarely used when on foot and are consequently more 
or less atrophied. They must be systematically trained and 
strengthened in the saddle, and during the first period of 
training the instructor must insist on the pupil's keeping his 
legs active for purely gymnastic purposes. If this important 
point is neglected it will prove impossible to make a rider 
out of a passenger, to whom the idea of control is limited to 
steering the horse around with a pair of reins. 

THE HANDS AS AN AID 

The third of the three main aids is represented by action 
on the horse's mouth through the medium of reins and bit. 
Without a good hand, nothing worth-while can be accom- 
plished in equitation. 

The function of the hands is to regulate and guide the 
natural impulses of the horse in co-ordination with the 
action of seat and boots. It must always be remembered that 
the point of contact of this aid is the horse's mouth, which 
is infinitely more sensitive than those parts of his anatomy 
to which the action of seat and boots is applied. A hard hand 
and a stiff wrist will cause more trouble than mistakes with 
the other aids, and will counteract correct use of seat and 
boot. 

A good hand cannot be acquired merely by application of 
mechanical principles. The delicate feel and sensitiveness of 
the hands are possible only when the rider is perfectly 
balanced, and can be achieved only through patient practice 
over a long period of time. 

A young horse or one that has not been abused by iron- 
fisted riders or with the still-common fantastic bits reminis- 
cent of the Spanish Inquisition has a mouth as tender and 
sensitive as that of any human being. It will sooner or later 
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become dulled by rough, handling. The horse develops a 
tough mouth and an instinct to resist the reins, and even- 
tually becomes difficult to handle. On the other hand, ex- 
cellent horses that have retained their sensitiveness and a 
good mouth will, as a rule, acquire a reputation among the 
hard-fisted gentry that they by no means deserve. The panic 
caused by violent and meaningless jerks in a horse accus- 
tomed to guidance from the reins, instead of punishment, 
should not be interpreted as bad manners. It is only another 
demonstration of the fact that a good horse can be appreci- 
ated only by a good rider and is dynamite to the ignorant 
horseman. 

Most horses handle more easily and are safer with a mild 
snaffle bit, used properly, than with a sharp curb in a clumsy 
hand. A gentle pull on the reins at the right moment is more 
effective in checking the horse than the application of brute 
force. A horse that understands that his mouth is not going 
to be hurt is always safer than one tormented by an unsteady 
and rough hand or annoyed by a too tight rein. High-spirited 
horses, in particular, must never be given a chance to fight 
the bit. Active resistance will irritate or frighten them into 
frantic rebellion. The experienced rider knows how and when 
to loosen the reins, whereas a beginner instinctively pulls 
harder when the horse becomes restive. 

This warning must not be understood to imply that a slack 
and dangling rein is desirable. Or the contrary, it is as dan- 
gerous as a loose steering wheel on a car. The cowboy's way 
of reining is permissible as long as he rides his own horse, 
but should not be imitated with different breeds and equip- 
ment. 

Even the rider whose knowledge of horsemanship is lim- 
ited to hanging on to a horse should realize that the reins 
are not something to cling to for safety. On the other hand, 
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his safety demands a rein that is sufficiently short and tight 
to establish contact with the horse's mouth without exerting 
any unnecessary pull. A properly adjusted and handled rein 
will prevent stumbling and will help the horse to regain his 
balance if he should stumble. It also is a means of bringing 
him under control quickly should he become frightened or 
for any reason try to get out of control. 

The hands and wrists have a delicate and complicated 
function. The tightness of the reins must be regulated con- 
stantly. Motions coming from the rider's body and the horse's 
head must not result in jerks on the reins but must be 
absorbed in the wrists. The bit must be kept alive by the 
play of the fingers. 

In co-ordination with the other aids the reins have a three- 
fold purpose: to control the speed, to guide the horse's 
direction, and to regulate his balance. 

When the hands are closed too tightly both they and the 
wrists will lose their sensitiveness. For this reason it is ad- 
visable to have the beginner practice a fairly loose grip, with 
the reins well out toward the finger tips, until experience 
permits him to close his hands more firmly without loss of 
feel. At all times, however, the hammer-lock grip with the 
thumbs must be firm enough to prevent the reins from slip- 
ping. It is important that the student learn to depend on this 
grip to secure his reins, in order to allow the other fingers 
free action and prevent the bit from becoming "dead." 
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The Auxiliary Aids 



THE FUNCTION OF THE AUXILIARY AIDS CURB, SPURS, \VJHL1P, AXD 

martingale is to reinforce the action of the three main aids. 
They can also be instruments of punishment. For this reason 
alone they should never be used by beginners or by persons 
of uncertain temperament. When correctly applied they are 
of great value; in the wrong hands they will do more harm 

fhari good. 

Their use demands not only perfect physical equilibrium 
and co-ordination but also a certain amount of common 
sense and a well-controlled temper. A spur may accidentally 
be applied because the rider momentarily loses his balance 
or for any reason makes a false move. But it is considerably 
worse when the spurs are used at the wrong time merely 
because the rider loses his temper or his head. It is the worst 
kind of horsemanship to punish a horse with spurs or whip 
when he refuses to respond because he is afraid or fails to 
understand. 

Spurs and sharp curbs should not be used by inexperienced 
riders. Any horse will submit to torment and abuse for just 
so long before he rebels. 

THE CURB 

Some tack rooms resemble museums of instruments of 
torture dating from the Middle Ages. They display with 
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pride the most incredible contraptions for inflicting pain 
bits with sharp steel prods and tongue grips; curbs that with 
the slightest pull on the reins will draw blood; innocent- 
looking contraptions, as well as hair-raising ones, that in the 
hands of the ignorant will mutilate the horse's mouth. The 
sad part is that these atrocities are not kept merely as 
curiosities. Some of them are actually in daily use, which is 
"justified 57 by the explanation that they make riding safe for 
beginners. Everything is being done to encourage riding 
without taking die trouble to give proper instruction. Other 
fantastic types of curbs are used to train horses in artificial 
gaits, which ought to be a thing of the past anyway. 

There are two kinds of standard bridling that centuries of 
experience have proved to be the best as well as the most 
humane the snaffle used alone, and two bits, snaffle and a 
mild curb, used together. 

The curb must never be used alone. The principal ad- 
vantage of the two bits is that they will encourage chewing, 
helping to avoid the dead mouth that makes the horse heavy 
in the hand and awkward to handle. The chewing caused by 
the two bits rolling together results in a flexing of the neck, 
which is the key to the easy handling and balancing of 
the horse. 

The use of the curb to stop a horse from miming away is 
far from reliable, and is also dangerous. Correctly used, the 
snaffle and curb together will prevent the horse from getting 
started, by keeping his head down and his neck flexed. 
Violently applied after he gets into his stride they will fre- 
quently make matters worse because of the pain inflicted by 
the sharp curb. 

The curb reins must always be handled with the utmost 
care and adjusted constantly to prevent them from becoming 
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too tight. One rides with the snaffle and plays gently with 
the curb, to keep both bits alive. 

The closest attention must be given to the fitting of the 
curb. Its bit should be placed below the snaffle in the horse's 
mouth in such a way that it does not touch the teeth. The 
chain will pass beneath the snaffle bit, so that it does not 
hinder the freedom of this bit. It must be twisted carefully 
until it is perfectly flat, and be long enough to allow the 
arms of the curb to form an angle of 45 degrees with the 
horse's lips when the reins are tightened gently. The shorter 
the chain is and the lower in the horse's mouth the bit is 
placed the more severe the effect of the curb will become. 

It must be remembered that a curb can be adjusted in 
such a way that it will break the horse's jaw, and that horrible 
lacerations of the inside of his mouth may result from rough 
handling of the reins. 

THE SPURS 

The use of the spurs is as generally misunderstood as is the 
correct function of the curb hence the many fantastic forms 
of this very important auxiliaiy aid. They run all the way 
from monstrosities weighing a pound each, with rowels two 
inches in diameter and teeth that can penetrate the hide of 
an elephant, to the dummy spur without rowels that are 
mostly for decoration. The only sensible and practical spur 
is the standard English hunting spur with small sharp- 
pointed rowels and necks corresponding to the reach of the 
rider's leg. 

The object of the spur is to enforce the quick response of 
the horse to the boots and to make the work with the boots 
less strenuous and more effective. 

In order to accomplish this purpose the spurs must not be 
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applied so clumsily and roughly that they frighten the horse. 
On the other hand, they must be used with sufficient deter- 
mination to inspire respect. Ordinarily the horse will be 
aware of the spurs, even if they do not touch him, and will 
consequently obey the boots more willingly. 

Some horses will resist the spurs by kicking or leaning 
against them. The best way to handle this problem depends 
on the rider's ability and the horse's temperament. The safe 
way is always to use patience, to work the spurs in gradually 
and gently until they are accepted. A good horseman who 
understands his horse and the use of the spurs can, in such 
cases, get results by one or two quick, sharp stabs. Some 
horses react sluggishly and indifferently both to boots and 
spurs. The spurs applied firmly and vigorously will usually 
soon overcome this tendency. They must, of course, never 
be used in a fit of temper. Other horses are so afraid of the 
spurs that they will lose their heads completely at the mere 
suspicion of their presence. Such horses are usually also 
afraid of the boots and are dangerous to the inexperienced 
rider. This type of horse can be cured, too, without much 
difficulty, but only by using patience. A horse must learn to 
accept the spurs as confidently as he obeys the boots. 

As soon as the horse becomes aware of the presence of 
the spurs they rarely need to be applied. On less sensitive 
horses, however, their action should be more pronounced. 
The main rule for their regular use is that they should ruffle 
the hair on the horse's flanks without actually touching the 
skin. The points of a good horseman's spurs are as sensitive 
as his finger tips. 

The importance of the spurs is especially clear in school 
riding and under conditions when the horse's endurance is 
taxed to the utmost. They will assist the boots in encouraging 
the horse's swinging suppleness of action and in balancing 




i Preparing to mount. Correct position, facing 
backwards, left hand on withers 
holding snaffle rein only. 




2 Mounting, second tempo. Place right hand on 
cantle? left knee firmly against horse's flank. 




3 Mounting, third tempo. Lean mostly on hands and arms. 




4 Getting a hand up. Assistant grips ankle firmly 
with both hands. 




5 Getting a hand up, second tempo. 




VOBTiJ 



Goorf, ZwZaiicerf ^osttfon. Xote back swung in, hands on 
edge and bent towards body, toes pointing forward. 




7 \V7i&n dismotinting, he sure to take left 

-foot out of stirrup before 

starting do ton. 




TJtis horse is supposed to he bolting out 
of control. Wrap bot7^ arms around 
his neck with feet clear of stir- 
rups and slide off feet first. 




TJiis is the same "bolting" horse*, going 
full speed. Stretch legs well forward 
when landing and let go. 




To stop a runaway horse, sJiorten tlie 
reins as shown, grip them firmly, 
-null 




11 



Proper jaw-strap adjustment: room for hand on edge, as 
shown. A common error is to pull the 
jaw strap too tight. 
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him properly. It is the rider's task to force the horse to work 
in the most economical and effort-saving manner. Spurs used 
properly on a tired horse can get quite a few extra miles out 
of him not only because they urge him to go on but princi- 
pally because they stimulate him to carry on more actively 
with his hind legs and back. 

Spurs are extremely delicate instruments and must be 
used only as a stimulant. When their potential threat is not 
sufficient to enforce obedience and action they must make 
themselves felt, but their effect on the horse must never pass 
the borderline between inspiring respect and fear. If the 
necessity to use them for punishment arises they must be 
used without restraint, but should never be used for this 
purpose by the inexperienced rider who does not know how 
to diagnose the trouble before he applies the remedy. To 
him it makes no difference whether the horse is afraid, play- 
ful, balky, or vicious. He will use the same medicine in all 
cases. 



THE WHIP 



As with the spurs, the ration cFetre of the whip is to enforce 
respect for and obedience to the main aids. 

It is carried in the right hand in a full grip that does not 
disturb the hold on the reins. For animating purposes it 
should be used only on the shoulder, which it can reach 
easily by a slight twist of the wrist. If it must be used for 
punishment the reins are taken in the left hand and the whip 
applied without restraint behind the boot 

Many horses are afraid of the whip and beginners espe- 
cially should handle it with care. It may bring disastrous 
results when waved about too much, and for this reason it 
must be kept still and close in when not in use. 
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The student should be taught the use of the whip at an 
early stage, and from then on should always carry one, 

THE MARTINGALE 

The purpose of the martingale is to prevent the horse 
from carrying or throwing his head too high. 

There are two kinds of martingales the standing and the 
running. With the standing martingale the horse's head is 
tied down in such a way that it cannot be carried above a 
certain position. There is no way to adjust it while riding. 
It is an effective auxiliary in polo, to prevent the horse from 
throwing his head up and getting out of control as a result 
of the rough handling of the reins. 

For all other forms of riding the running martingale is 
preferable. It should be used in connection with a snaffle and 
two pairs of reins. One pair is free and the other runs through 
the rings of the martingale, is carried in the hand, and, in 
principle, applied as the curb rein. While the rings of the 
running martingale are fixed, the severity of its action can be 
adjusted by regulating the pull on the reins. 

The running martingale is easier on the horse and conse- 
quently safer than the curb for the inexperienced horseman. 
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The Applied Use of the Aids 



IN ORDER TO MAKE THE CO-ORDINATED USE OF THE AIDS CXEAB 

the problems must be related to movements and conditions 
of a purely practical nature that any rider must be able to 
handle on any kind of ride. Before a beginner goes out on 
the trails he must know how to turn his horse, how to stop 
him, how to put him in motion, how to obtain and ir>?fntflfn 
the gait he wants. He must know how to do these things 
without frightening or exciting his horse. He must be able to 
make his mount understand what he wants and be in a 
position to enforce his will without starting a fight, in case 
the horse is unwilling to respond. He must be able to make 
his horse perform everyday movements without endangering 
himself by clumsily throwing his mount off balance, causing 
him to stumble, or otherwise disturbing him. He must be in 
complete control of direction and speed. 

THK VOLTE 

The small circle, the volte, is a school-ring movement 
practiced to teach the student how to turn his horse or change 
direction. To accomplish fbis end with security and ease it 
is not enough to pull on a rein or apply the cowboy's neck- 
reining technique. The popular idea is that all it takes to 
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turn a horse is to yank his head sideways with the reins. If 
this fails, the standard alibi is that the horse lacks training 
and schooling. The fact is that it is the rider who is short on 
these attributes, regardless of the high opinion he may have 
of his own ability. 

It is not sufficient to pull the horse's head left or right to 
make him change direction. In order to enforce the turn the 
rider must also get hold of the shoulder and hindquarters to 
assure a safe, smooth performance. 

In executing a turn it is, as usual, the rider's weight that 
constitutes his main aid. Before the change of direction is 
started most of the rider's weight must be transferred to the 
inside seat knuckle, placing his center of gravity in the 
direction of the inside hind leg, not by bending the body but 
by sliding the seat a trifle over to the side to which the turn 
is made. He must accordingly also lean slightly backward. 

The outside boot is pulled well back and acts to prevent 
the hindquarters from swinging out and to force the hind 
feet to follow the track of the front feet. 

The inside boot remains in its normal position, immedi- 
ately behind the girth. Its task is to maintain the tempo, 
which invariably has a tendency to slow down as soon as the 
turn is started. This boot must consequently increase its 
animating action. The narrower the turn the harder it is to 
keep the tempo and beat and the more vigorously the inside 
boot must work. The horse's response depends on the rapid, 
nervous motion of the boots and not on die strength of their 
pressure or of the kicks. 

The inside rein then points the horse's head in the new 
direction with short, gentle straight pulls in the direction of 
the rider's outside hip. The horse's neck must not be bent to 
any noticeable degree except immediately behind the jaw. 
The rest of the neck, from this point to the shoulder, should, 
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for all practical purposes, remain straight. The inside or direct 
rein acts directly on the horse's mouth. 

The outside or indirect rein is applied against the horse's 
neck with the hand raised above the low inside hand. By 
pushing against the neck near the shoulder this rein will force 
not only the head but the entire forehand into the turn. The 
outside rein will also help prevent excessive bending of the 
neck by acting against its outside bulge. Extreme care must 
be taken to avoid any pronounced pull on the outside rein. 
If a direct pull is executed on both sides, the horse will stop 
instead of turning. 

When two pairs of reins are used the curb reins must be 
kept completely inactive during the turn. The hands must 
be twisted slightly from their normal position in such a way 
that the little fingers approach each other and the rider's 
body. 

An added difficulty in riding a circle is to make it round, 
to ride it out. When the first part of the volte has been 
covered the horse will usually try to take a short cut back 
to the main track. To prevent this and to complete the circle 
correctly the inside rein must begin to act indirectly, as soon 
as the turn has started, by pushing out against the neck. In 
other words, all inside aids, in addition to their functions as 
already explained, will during the circling tend to push the 
horse out on a bigger circle without disturbing his form. 

To put the whole thing into a nutshell, when executing a 
turn or a volte the horse must be bent from ears to tail, so 
that he covers the curve he is moving on without loss of 
tempo and action. 

It is obvious that the beginner should not be expected to 
perform this movement at all correctly if the circle is too 
small. He can make a success of the small volte only when 
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he Las developed the co-ordination o his aids to the extent 
required to make them most effective. 

THE SHORT TURN 

This movement, which also occurs frequently in practical 
riding, is of great value and importance in developing the 
co-ordinated touch of the aids. It consists of turning the 
horse on the spot, with one front leg as a stationary pivot 
The object is not to make the horse spin around this front 
leg as quickly as possible but to make the turn with a distinct 
stop between each step taken by the hind legs and with every 
step under full control. 

To make the picture clear, let us take as an example the 
short turn to the left that is, with the hindquarters moving 
to the left around the stationary right front leg. The rider's 
weight is transferred to the right seat knuckle to enable it to 
apply a pushing action toward the left. 

The boot on the same side is brought into action a trifle 
behind its normal position. The left boot remains passive 
unless the horse attemps to take more than one step over. 
In this event it must be used to stop the turn as soon as the 
one step has been completed. Should the horse show any 
tendency to back during the turn both boots must at once 
be brought into action to prevent this and bring him on the 
bit again before the next step is taken. 

For the short turn to the left the horse is flexed slightly to 
the right by direct action of the right rein. No actual bend 
is allowed in the neck. The left rein is used indirectly, mainly 
to prevent the horse from walking away over his left shoul- 
der and to keep this shoulder in. Short steps forward by the 
left front leg are, of course, permissible. 
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This movement sounds and looks easy, but a very delicate 
adjustment of the aids is necessary for its correct execution. 

THE PARADES 

Pulling a horse in from a faster to a slower gait is a half 
parade. Pulling him in from any gait to a halt is a full parade. 
To the ignoramus who knows it all this is, of course, a very 
simple matter. According to him, if a pull is strong enough 
the horse should quite obviously stop. If anything should 
happen to spoil the success of this "sound" idea the remedy 
is a sharper curb or some other torture instrument. The 
current idea seems to be that no one except a rider with 
strong arms can manage a horse with a tough mouth unless 
he is furnished with some land of special equipment to give 
"him an advantage in the contest of brute force. This popular 
notion is the source of numerous bad accidents and a criminal 
abuse of horses. Riding is not a struggle between two brute 
forces. It is a sport in which science is matched against brute 
strength. 

Under normal conditions the action of the aids in half and 
full parades is identical. A rider's safety depends on his 
ability to stop his horse easily, regardless of how strong his 
arms are or what auxiliary aids he happens to be equipped 
with. This part of the technique of equitation, like all the 
others, must be drilled into the student thoroughly in the 
quiet of the school ring. It is too late to start learning and 
practicing when faced by catastrophe. 

It is quite true that the pull on the reins is the fundamental 
means of checking a horse. This pull must, however, be 
transmitted in such a way as to take effect on the horse's 
hindquarters. As already explained in connection with turn- 
ing, it is not enough, in arming at control, to work on the 
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horse's head. The hindquarters provide the motive power by 
pushing the horse forward. His progress can to a certain 
extent be retarded by working on his forehand, but as long 
as the hind legs are allowed free action the checking cannot 
be depended upon. 

To make the pull on the reins reach the hindquarters it is 
first necessary to bring the horse's head down in such a 
position that the pulls on the reins will pass through the 
rider's seat to the back and hindquarters. For the execution 
of an effective parade the horse's neck must be flexed, his 
head vertical, and his neck moderately raised. 

The full weight is applied in a heavy driving seat with a 
slightly backward-leaning position. The boots continue their 
animation in their normal position. At first glance it does not 
seem logical to apply seat and boots this way, as if to urge 
the horse forward, when we actually want to stop him. The 
explanation, however, is that we want to slow him down or 
stop him with his hind legs well under and supporting him 
in a well-balanced stance. Besides, by applying the heavy 
seat, we accomplish a through-going parade through action 
on the hind legs. 

It is also required that the horse respond to the parade 
without leaning on the bit in other words, that he stop 
into the halt or slacken to the slower gait as lightly as a 
feather in the hand. This is accomplished by using short 
successive pulls on the reins, each pull followed by a loosen- 
ing, properly adjusted. The action of the reins must never 
become a dead, heavy drag. The parade must never be 
sudden or violent. It must convey the impression that the 
horse is being urged forward from behind and checked in 
front, as if ridden against an elastic wall that gradually forces 
hrm into a halt. 

A sloppy or violent parade is a spectacular exhibition of 
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bad horsemanship and will frequently result in a stumble or 
a sprained hock or fetlock. Just because it looks flashy in a 
Wild West movie is no proof that it is good riding. 

BACKING 

The most common errors in backing consist of prilling the 
horse back by main force, with all four feet dragging, or 
turning him sideways. When backing correctly he must re- 
main light in the hand; he must really step straight back by 
lifting his feet and without leaving furrows in the ground. 
The movement cannot be performed with the reins alone, 
any more than the rest of the most elementary maneuvers can. 

The heavy seat must be replaced by a light one. The rider 
eases the pressure on his seat knuckles by squeezing with 
his thighs and pulling the small of his back in somewhat. The 
boots remain active, although to a lesser degree than when 
animating the horse to advance just sufficiently to tell him 
that action is expected of him and to keep the hind legs well 
under. In this movement the reins are the most active of the 
aids. The sharpness of the short pulls becomes more pro- 
nounced but never sufficiently sharp or rough as to cause 
the horse to throw his head up. It is imperative that the 
horse back with his head down, in order to prevent the back 
muscles from sagging, which again will prevent the hind 
legs from staying well under, in a supporting position. 

The horse must be correctly balanced before he can be 
correctly backed. 

ADVANCE 

We again start our discussion with a warning against the 
technique of the horde of badly educated equestrians. Their 
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method is simple and to the point give the horse a kick in 
the ribs and he will go faster. If he does not, give TIJTTI a 
harder kick or perhaps the spurs. To whack him with a whip, 
an end of rope, or whatever is handy is also effective. 

The trouble is that this procedure, besides being very 
dangerous, is as crude as the use of square wheels, and de- 
pends entirely on whether the horse will accept it in the 
right spirit. He may resent it and do some kicking of his 
own, or he may become frightened and bolt. The rider will 
usually get caught off guard as far as a proper hold on the 
reins is concerned, and find himself in a tough spot. A sudden 
and violent kick in the ribs may also make the horse jump 
and stumble. All these complications take more imagination 
to anticipate than the average Sunday rider is capable of. 

To make the horse advance from a halt into a walk or from 
a walk into a trot, seat and boots are brought into action 
first, while the reins check him until he is prepared to 
advance. All that should then be necessary is a slight loosen- 
ing of the reins. The point is that the horse must be under 
complete control of seat, boots, and reins before he is allowed 
to go ahead. The advance, like the parade, must be gradual 
and undisturbed. When starting from a standstill the horse 
should, when properly prepared, start with a front leg and 
not by first pulling the hind legs under him. 

THE TWO-TRACK 

The simple principle of the two-track is to walk or trot the 
horse with his hind feet following a track to the right or the 
left of the track followed by the front feet. The horse is, in 
other words, moving slightly sideways. 

He should be prepared for this movement by practicing 
the short turn on the spot until he responds to the action of 
one boot at time. 
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In the two-track the horse's head may be pointed straight 
forward or flexed to one side or the other and his body may 
be bent to the left or right. The various combinations of the 
oblique position of his body, relative to the direction of his 
advance and the way in which his body is curved, result in 
several forms of two-track, presenting a very interesting but 
rather complicated problem. The horse can move with his 
hind legs inside the track of the forehand with his body 
straight or bent. He can move with his hindquarters outside 
the track, with or without bend. The resulting movements 
are the verser, traverser, contra verser, and renverser. 

In modern practical riding the two-track in its various 
forms has lost most of its importance. In its simplest form it 
is, however, still used as an effective means of developing 
the horse's obedience and suppleness. 

In connection with the training and schooling of the horse- 
man, particularly in regard to the co-ordination of his aids, 
the two-track can by no means be disregarded. Its execution 
requires a finer application of the aids than any other ele- 
mentary exercise. For its proper performance the rider must 
have perfect control of his own body, a well-developed feel, 
and the ability to apply his weight, boots, and hands in a 
detached manner that mechanical horsemanship never can 
attain. 

In order to clarify the picture let us suppose you are riding 
in the regulation square ring with your left side toward the 
center. You want to push your horse's hindquarters out 
toward the fence. The easiest way is to start the movement 
in passing a corner. Continue the curve and wheel your 
horse's forehand a foot or two inside the track. He will then 
be in the correct position for the two-track. When this point 
is reached, increase the action of your seat on the left side 
of the saddle and apply the left boot a trifle farther back 
than normal, in quick, sharp stabs. Bend the horse's head, 
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immediately behind the jaw, slightly to the left by direct 
action of the left rein. Prevent his right shoulder from slip- 
ping back on the track by indirect action of the right rein. 

The right boot must also be active but distinctly further 
forward than the left, to keep the horse in motion. The 
rhythmic use of the boots will be found most effective in 
two-track. 

Care must be taken not to exaggerate the oblique position. 
If the horse is put too strongly sidewise on the track his 
advance will stop and nothing will be gained by forcing 
him to move like a crab. The rider must be satisfied as soon 
as he senses a willing response to his left boot and the horse 
moves with a slightly limping action of the hindquarters. 
The beat as well as the free, elastic action must at all cost 
be maintained. 

If you want to execute the two-track with the hindquarters 
inside the track, still riding in the same direction as before, 
your weight is, of course, applied on the right side of the 
saddle in co-operation with the right boot. In this case the 
movement is also best started when passing a corner. Just 
before the turn is completed the horse is in the right position. 
Stop the turn right there by indirect action of the left rein, 
bend his head slightly to the right, and proceed as explained 
before, with your aids reversed. 

The two-track must not be kept up for more than a few 
feet at a time and the tempo must be slowed down decidedly, 
whether the gait is walk or trot. 

THE PIROUETTE 

La spite of its fancy-sounding name, the pirouette is a very 
useful movement in practical horsemanship. Every rider 
should be able to turn his horse around the hind legs without 
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a struggle, at least at a walk and a trot. There is not always 
room to turn around in a circle. For the polo player the 
importance of the pirouette is obvious. If he is acquainted 
with its technique he will not need "spade bits" to turn his 
horse quickly, and there will be fewer polo ponies with 
lacerated mouths to disgrace the sport. 

Let us assume that a small half circle, correctly executed, 
is gradually made smaller and smaller, with the hindquarters 
always kept in by the outside boot to prevent the hind feet 
from getting outside the track of the front feet The outside 
boot in particular must make itself felt more and more the 
narrower the turn becomes, in order to keep the hind legs, if 
possible, a trifle inside the track of the forehand. A point will 
finally be reached where it is impossible for the horse to 
advance with all four legs in this manner, due to the abrupt- 
ness of the curve. The hindquarters then will come to a 
complete standstill while the fore legs continue their beat 
around them. The small half volte in a perfectly natural way 
will then have developed into a pirouette. 

The most active aids in the performance of this movement 
inust be the seat and the boots. The weight, strongly on the 
inside seat knuckle and somewhat back, tends to keep the 
inside hind leg in a supporting position. The active hold 
with the outside boot and the indirect action of the outside 
rein will do the rest. It is no longer a pirouette when the 
horse is dragged around by main force with the reins. 

There should be no stop immediately before the pirouette 
and the beat should be maintained without interruption 
during the turn. This means, if the pirouette is made from 
a walk, that the front legs walk around the stationary inside 
hind leg; if made from a trot the front legs trot around, and 
if from a canter they keep the beat of this gait. It is quite 
obvious that it is more difficult to execute a pirouette from a 
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canter than from a walk or a trot. In fact, the former is listed 
among the high school movements for various reasons, one 
of them being that it must be cofmbined with a change of 
lead without breaking the beat. 

STABTING THE CANTER 

To convey a clear understanding of the use of the aids in 
obtaining the canter it is necessary first to explain briefly the 
action of the horse in this gait. 

The correct canter has three beats never four. One hind 
leg makes the first beat, the other hind leg and the opposite 
front leg simultaneously make the second. Finally, the second 
front leg makes the third beat. 

If, for instance, the left hind leg and the left front leg are 
leading that is, stepping in front of the other two the 
horse is cantering in left lead. With the right legs leading he 
has right lead. The correct lead is the fundamental and 
deciding factor of the problem of balance at canter, and it is 
imperative that the rider at all times have complete control 
in this respect. A horse can keep on his legs only with diffi- 
culty when turning sharply with the wrong lead. A number 
of accidents on the polo field are the direct result of the 
rider's lack of horsemanship and inability to change the lead. 

An untrained colt cantering around the pasture will al- 
ways take left lead when turning to the left, and right lead 
when turning to the right. He does this because his instinct 
of balance tells him to. When interfered with by a clumsy or 
ignorant rider his balance may be disturbed, forcing him to 
do the wrong thing, frequently with disastrous results 
whether on the polo field, the jumping arena, or the bridle 
path. 

The problem facing the rider when he wants to put his 
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horse into a canter, particularly in a closed ring, conse- 
quently consists both in somehow obtaining this gait and 
getting the correct lead. Such commonly used "signals" as 
kicking the elbow, shaking the reins, or scratching the neck 
have, of course, nothing to do with horsemanship. This also 
applies to the horse-show technique of pulling the horse's 
head out toward the fence, putting him partly crosswise of 
the track, and then suddenly yanking on the reins and 
digging in the boots while leaning elegantly forward and 
expertly watching the shoulder. These violent calisthenics 
will unquestionably result in some sort of a canter the 
horse is sufficiently surprised and frightened to go straight 
through the fence. But how it can have any reliable influence 
on the lead, unless the horse follows his own instinct without 
paying attention to the convulsions of the rider, is somewhat 
beyond human comprehension. 

It is true enough that if the horse is entirely green or the 
rider inexperienced in the use of the aids a simplified tech- 
nique is adopted in order to get the canter and the correct 
lead. This technique is based on the principle of interfering 
as little as possible with the horse's natural instinct In a case 
of this kind the tempo of the trot is increased toward a corner 
or a turn. The moment the corner is reached the head is 
pulled out in the direction of the fence with a sidewise move- 
ment of the hand, and both boots, particularly the inside 
one well forward, are applied vigorously. The horse is then 
allowed to throw himself forward into the canter and, since 
the hampering of the free action of the inside shoulder has 
been prevented by pulling his head slightly out, the correct 
lead will be the easiest and most natural for him. 

When dealing with a rider who has been taught the cor- 
rect use of the aids, mounted on a horse that responds to a 
certain extent to the aids, the procedure is entirely different 
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for several reasons. We want to make it possible for the rider 
to get his canter and correct lead easily, smoothly, and 
quickly. We want to avoid disorganizing the horse, with one 
lead in front and another behind. We want to develop the 
ability of horse and rider to start the canter from a halt, 
walk, or trot on a straight line without sidewise movement 
and with left or right lead at will. We want to be able to 
change lead effortlessly, with or without intermediate beats 
or trot. These things can be accomplished only if the canter 
work is started on the right principles. 

One fundamental principle that must always be kept in 
mind is that the canter starts in the horse's hindquarters 
and that the lead is decided by the hind legs and not by the 
front legs. This fact alone knocks the popular horse-show 
technique into a cocked hat. Even a perfunctory study of 
the horse's action will prove that the front legs always follow 
the lead taken by the hind legs. But the hind legs may not 
take the same lead as the front legs when the canter is not 
started properly. The result is the numerous cases of dis- 
united canter in evidence everywhere. 

Another fundamental principle is that in starting the 
canter the horse's weight must be brought over on his hind- 
quarters so that he swings into the gait by lifting his fore- 
hand. Only the green remount can be permitted to throw 
himself into the canter with a rush. When the canter is 
started correctly from a trot there must be a distinct slowing 
down of the tempo, enabling the horse to balance himself 
on his hocks immediately before the first beat of the canter. 

Even a superficial observer cannot fail to notice that when 
a horse prepares himself, for instance, for the left lead he 
will bring his left hind leg under him in a more supporting 
position. In other words, he balances himself on his left 
hind leg. 
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The unhampered action of the horse, therefore, clearly 
indicates the way the rider must act in order to get his 
results without disturbing or cramping the horse's action. 
The procedure of starting the canter must be analyzed in 
two parts the balancing and the animating. 

In order to balance the horse over the inside hind leg the 
rider's weight is transferred sharply to his inside seat knuckle 
by sliding the seat slightly to the inside and by leaning a 
trifle back. The result is that the horse will bring his inside 
hind leg more under him, to receive the added weight. 

In connection with the initial preparation of the horse for 
the canter there is another important detail that must not 
be overlooked. This is the correct flexing of the neck. It must 
be remembered that we also want the inside shoulder to 
come forward, in front of the outside, and there must be 
nothing to hamper its movement in following the lead of the 
inside hind leg. If the neck is stiffened and the muscles 
tensed on the inside, the horse can no more bring that shoul- 
der forward than if there had been a number of iron bars, 
instead of muscles, between his jaw and the shoulder. The 
rider must accordingly assure himself that there is no stiff- 
ness in the inside of the neck. By playing lightly with his 
inside rein he must flex the neck to the inside. This flexing, 
accompanied by a slight bend, must be immediately behind 
the jaw. There should be no bend in the neck between ffrfc 
point and the shoulder. If the head is bent in too much the 
rider will defeat his own ends by creating a new difficulty 
for the horse to overcome in bringing his inside shoulder 
forward. 

The horse is animated into action by lively application of 
the inside boot, kept well forward just clear of and behind 
the girth. This use of the inside boot, in addition to animat- 
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ing the horse, will tend to encourage the bringing forward 
of the inside hind leg. 

It will also have two other effects that must be recognized 
and overcome: a tendency to increase the tempo of the trot 
and a tendency to swing the hindquarters out toward the 
fence. The increase of the tempo must be checked by the 
use of both reins, in the way previously described, and care 
should be exercised to prevent the horse from leaning on 
the bit. The moment the horse becomes heavy in the hand 
the rider will know that he has thrown his weight over on 
his forehand, which, of course, is the exact opposite of the 
desired result. 

The horse is prevented from obeying the action of the in- 
side boot, as far as the swinging out of his hindquarters is 
concerned, by the application of the outside boot well to the 
rear. The ouside boot, in other words, assists in keeping the 
inside hind leg in its supporting position. 

It is strictly required that the horse start the canter on 
one track, with the hind feet in the track of the front feet. 

It is easier to secure the correct lead during a turn, and 
the beginner should use the corners of the school ring or a 
circle until he becomes familiar with the proper co-ordination 
of his aids and develops sufficient feel to apply the necessary 
well-adjusted touch. 
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Canter and Gallop 



AT THE CANTER IHE RIDER S ACTIVE SUPPLENESS IS EVEN MORE 

essential and more closely connected with the action of liis 
aids than in the other gaits. The horse's balance and smooth- 
ness of action depend on the rider's ability to follow his 
motions without friction. The seat must have no tendency 
whatever to leave the saddle. If it cannot be kept absolutely 
stationary a slight glide back and forth is the only motion 
permitted. A glance at the horseman's seat at a canter will 
always tell the whole story about his ability and skill. 

It is quite true that passive relaxation will enable the 
rider to keep his seat from bouncing, but in such cases its 
active use as the most effective of the aids will be sacrificed. 
In order to develop a driving seat, the horseman's back and 
loin muscles cannot remain slack They must be in constant, 
vigorous, supple animation not unlike the play in a fencer's 
wrist. Only in this way can the momentum given the rider 
by the horse be adjusted into impulses and the direction of 
these impulses regulated. 

In view of the fact that the horse at slow canter balances 
himself strongly on his hind legs it is obvious that the rider 
must place his own weight correspondingly. By leaning for- 
ward he will disturb his horse's attempts to balance him- 
self coirectly. By leaning too far back he will hamper the 
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action of the hindquarters and become a dead weight. He is 
properly balanced only when he has found and is able to 
maintain the position in which the heaviest pressure possible 
bears down on his seat knuckles. Although his position then 
is slightly behind the perpendicular it will to the casual ob- 
server appear straight. The correct distribution of weight 
is a matter of feel, not of geometrical angles. 

With the correct position of the rider, in connection with 
the supple action of his back muscles, the seat as an aid 
becomes effective, driving down and forward. 

This push forward with the seat comes simultaneously 
with the application of the rhythmical boots at the exact 
moment when the forehand is down and the hind legs are 
moving forward. An irresistible impulse is in this way 
created to drive the hind legs forward and to keep them in 
the supporting position necessary to maintain the canter 
without increase of tempo. 

The preservation of the horse's balance is, of course, not 
possible if the sensitive co-ordination of the reins is missing. 
The checking with the reins can be executed in the manner 
previously explained, with short pulls followed by equally 
short loosenings of the reins, the main objective being to 
prevent the horse from leaning on the bit. An even better 
result is obtained by applying these pulls at the exact mo- 
ment when the forehand is off the ground and starting to 
reach forward. The checking at this moment will discourage 
the forward movement of the front legs and prevent the 
horse from throwing his weight too heavily in that direction. 

It is of the utmost importance to avoid a frozen hand at 
canter. The bit must continuously be kept alive by gentle 
play with the fingers and the horse's neck must be kept 
flexed. As soon as he is given a chance to lean on the bit 
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he will be thrown off balance, become front-heavy, and un- 
able to keep the canter without increasing the tempo. 

At the free canter the horse must be allowed to transfer 
more of his weight forward. His head is carried somewhat 
lower and his neck is a trifle more stretched; but he is still 
required to be light in the hand and balanced in such a way 
that he can easily and quickly be turned, pulled in, or let out 
at a full gallop. The rider transfers his weight slightly more 
forward off his seat knuckles and over on his crotch, thighs, 
and knees. Besides following the simple laws of equilibrium, 
he will in this position be able to avoid hampering the in- 
creased action in the horse's back and hindquarters. Since the 
seat no longer remains as an aid the boots must become 
increasingly active and the support of the reins more pro- 
nounced. 

By increasing the speed the canter will develop into a 
gallop, the race-track gait. 

It is a regrettable fact that the full gallop seems to have 
been adopted as the standard gait by our least experienced 
riders. It is the only gait they see demonstrated in die Holly- 
wood "horse operas" from which most of them get their 
education in equitation. To ride at a dead run is the only 
way to get a kick out of it. The very serious danger to 
themselves is beyond their power of reasoning, and the hor- 
rible abuse of horses matters not at all. Once upon a time it 
was generally recognized as true that "any fool can ride 
fast but it takes a horseman to ride slow." But then the 
flivvers arrived and bred a passion for speed, and flaming 
youth can obviously not be expected to differentiate be- 
tween the endurance of a mechanical contraption and a live 
creature. 

At a full gallop the horse is almost entirely balanced on 
his forehand, the head and neck low and stretched out, the 
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hind legs driving rather than carrying. The position of the 
rider must be adjusted accordingly, and the forward seat, 
as previously described, is used. 

To obtain the utmost speed from the horse the boots must 
be kept vigorously active. Their rhythmic application each 
time the forehand is on the ground and the hind legs are 
reaching forward will give better results than whip or 
spurs used indiscriminately. Proper action of the boots will 
lengthen the stride and the auxiliary aids will mainly tend 
to accelerate the beat. 

At a full gallop the horse will give his best only when 
he has a steady and firm support on the bit. A jockey gets his 
best results with a tight rein skillfully handled. A tight rein 
also helps the horse to keep his feet and prevents him from 
stumbling. 
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The Bolting Horse 



ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS BISKS THE NOVICE EIDER HAS TO FACE 

is the runaway horse. The danger is more difficult to 
combat because so many riders, even experienced ones, de- 
liberately choose to ignore the means by which it can be 
avoided. They seem unwilling to recognize the fact that a 
really skilled horseman never lets a horse run away with him. 
Even if they suspect that they still have something to learn 
pride forbids them to investigate. The blame is placed on the 
horse, too weak arm muscles, or a too mild bit, and they 
let it go at that. 

There are many reasons for a horse's getting out of con- 
trol. He may be just plain frightened or he may be "ornery" 
enough to take advantage of a rider's lack of experience and 
ability which he will be aware of at once. 

Frequent reasons are the rider's insecure seat or sloppy 
horsemanship, which annoy or frighten the horse and which 
may cause his nervousness to develop into panic. Heavy 
bumps in the saddle due to poor balance and lack of supple- 
ness, sudden jerks on the reins, sudden kicks with boots or 
spurs, or constant changes of position will always have a 
disastrous influence on the horse's behavior and he will often 
try to get away from his tormentor by bolting blindly. 

A horse can always sense when a rider is scared or nervous, 
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regardless of how hard he tries to conceal the fact. There are 
few things that will frighten even an ordinarily docile horse 
more than a rider's funk. When the rider relaxes with com- 
plete confidence the horse will follow suit, but not until then. 

Many horses will go into a tantrum if the rider keeps up 
a too strong pull on the reins. They will start by becoming 
irritated and then will fight the annoying resistance. The 
pull on the reins will usually become stronger the harder the 
horse fights to get free, and the vicious circle ends only when 
the horse gets completely out of control. If the rider had 
given him his head from the start he would quickly have 
relaxed and settled down confidently. In order to quiet a 
high-strung horse the horseman must learn to overcome his 
natural instinct to clutch with his legs, take a death grip on 
the reins, and tense his muscles. He must try to remain 
relaxed and use a very light hand, even if an entirely loose 
rein is not possible. To check the horse, short pulls must 
take the place of the heavy drag. 

If the reason for the horse's attempt to run away is out- 
side the rider's control the skilled horseman's "feel" will warn 
him that trouble is brewing. He is able to anticipate the 
explosion, take his precautions, and check the horse before 
he gets started. To accomplish this, the rider must first re- 
main motionless and not reveal with a single twitching or 
tensing muscle that he expects anything to happen. In the 
second place, he must not to allow the horse to get hold of 
the bit. This will discourage the horse from throwing his 
weight forward. Generally speaking, a loosening of the reins 
at the right moment is more effective than a pull in prevent- 
ing a horse from bolting. Remove the most obvious resistance 
of the bit and the horse, finding nothing to fight and nothing 
to lean on, becomes disconcerted and will soon calm down 
and submit to control. 
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Like everything else in connection with good horseman- 
ship, the handling of a situation such as this is not a mechan- 
ical problem. In applying the technique properly the rider 
has only his well-developed feel to guide him a feel that 
nothing but experience, practice, and proper coaching can 
give him. 

If the horse should succeed in running away despite all 
efforts to prevent it, the rider's safety depends on his ability 
to keep a cool head. The popular procedure of letting go of 
the reins and hooking on to the saddle with both hands in a 
death grip, will seldom bring the desired results, especially 
if legs, heels, and spurs are applied convulsively, as emer- 
gency anchors, at the same time. Nor will it do much good 
to start a pulling match with the horse. A curb that hurts his 
mouth wfll frequently only make matters worse and drive 
him frantic with pain. 

To the properly educated rider the bolting horse, under 
ordinary circumstances, is not dangerous. To the ignorant, 
the runaway often means a broken neck. The difference be- 
tween the two outcomes is a little bit of knowledge that the 
average Sunday rider does not think he needs. To learn to 
ride just get on a horse and start riding! Go to school to 
learn such a simple thing as to sit on a horse? Ridiculous! If 
anything happens to me, 111 sue the stable! 

When a horse runs away, he will do one of two things. He 
will either lower his head, stretch his neck stiffly forward 
and down, and start off with the bit in his teeth or throw his 
head up in such a way that it is impossible to get hold with 
the bit. The latter situation is more dangerous. 

In the first case the rider must concentrate on raising the 
horse's head with quick, sharp jerks, up and forward, with 
one hand. In the second case a complete slackening of the 
reins, a momentary abandoning of all resistance, usually will 
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bring the head down to a position in which the bit again can 
take hold. 

When the rider has succeeded in bringing the horse's 
head into a position sufficiently normal to apply the through- 
going parade, a number of quick, sharp pulls on both reins 
will in most cases slow him up. The rider's seat must be dug 
firmly down into the saddle with the combined force of his 
weight and the counteraction of his pull on the reins. This 
involves a decidedly backward-leaning position. 

Should it prove impossible to stop the bolting horse in 
this manner the "seesaw" must be tried. This consist of vig- 
orous alternate pulls on the reins, left and right in turn. 

Both methods depend to a considerable extent on the 
strength of the rider's arms and may be of little consolation 
to women and children. There is, however, a last resource 
that is a bit rough on the horse but that can always be ex- 
pected to bring results without requiring any more strength 
than the least muscular rider has at his disposal. 

All reins are taken in the left hand, which is brought for- 
ward until it touches the horse immediately behind the ears. 

The reins are pulled tight with the hand in this position. 
They are then gripped firmly so that they will not slip, and 
the hand is pulled back along the crest of the neck. 

THE BUCKING HORSE 

Few riders have the ability to sit a bucking horse with 
the ease of the cowboy. It is safer to know how to avoid 
bucking and how to stop it Avoiding bucking in the first 
place is, of course, the more important. It is better to learn 
to read the signs and prevent the bucking spree than to try 
to stop it after the horse has gone into action. 

After being saddled, many horses with western blood will 
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come out of the stable with their backs up as a result of be- 
ing stiff and sore or because they have been cinched too 
tightly and suddenly. Such horses are all set to buck. For 
this reason alone a horseman should take great care when 
mounting not to come down in the saddle too heavily or 
clumsily. He should also come down in the saddle as far 
forward as possible, take his weight on his thighs to begin 
with, and gradually settle down on his seat only when he 
feels the horse relaxing. 

If he senses that the horse may be a bucker he must pay 
strict attention to keeping his head well up. As soon as his 
horse shows signs of ducking his head down between his 
knees the rider must immediately jerk one hand up and for- 
ward on a straight arm. When a horse, whether preparing 
to buck or for other reasons, lowers his head, it is rarely 
possible to pull or jerk it up by using both hands. 

In the event the rider has been unable to prevent the buck- 
ing, his only chance of stopping it is to try to retain his self- 
control and apply the straight-arm jerk, already described. 



10 

Practical Dressage 



IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES OF HORSE- 

manship dressage has recently been discussed more and more 
frequently in books and magazines. The subject still seems 
to be very unpopular. One editor wrote: "It is just like wav- 
ing a red rag in front of a bull." In order to explain this 
queer reaction of the "experts" it would be necessary to delve 
into certain rather unflattering psychological phenomena 
that do not belong in this book. The matter belongs in the 
same category as the doctrine that "military riding" is some- 
thing to shy away from as if a different technique were 
used in turning a horse when the rider is dressed in uniform! 

The average horseman in this country has the impression 
that dressage is something too fancy and complicated to 
bother with in everyday riding, and that it can be of interest 
only to the professional and the superhorseman. 

Dressage is the core of all good horsemanship, the hub 
from which all practical uses of the saddle horse radiate like 
the spokes of a wheel. Had the skills included in dressage 
been introduced under a less outlandish name there can 
scarcely be any doubt that they would have been received 
with open arms. Dressage means the development of the 
inherent qualities of the horse, the necessary training to make 
him a pleasant and useful trail horse, hunter, jumper, or polo 
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pony. Under no circumstances does it mean teaching the 
horse tricks of an artificial nature and of more than doubt- 
ful usefulness. Circus stunts have no connection with dres- 
sage. Even the motions of the advanced dressage, the haute 
ecole, are the result of the development of the natural quali- 
ties of the horse even though some of these movements look 
more fantastic than any circus has ever produced. 

Here and there hunter trials arranged to demand good 
horsemanship as well as good horses are beginning to ap- 
pear. The principles followed in these trials can be used 
with advantage to illustrate certain points. Their funda- 
mental idea is a test of practical dressage. At the same time, 
the trials are a test of the rider's horsemanship, automatically 
eliminating the ignorant "passenger." These hunter trials, 
which are arranged along the general principles of the three- 
day event of the Olympic Games although on a much more 
modest scale, accomplish two things. They encourage both 
the correct training of the saddle horse for practical every- 
day use and the development of good horsemanship. 

In up-to-date hunter trials the horse is first shown in a 
training test. It is not called a dressage test on account of the 
unfortunate effect this word has on the horseback-riding pub- 
lic. The same horse and rider then negotiate a cross-country 
course and, finally, a number of varied wingless jumps in 
a narrow arena. 

These three performances are by no means independent 
of each other. Between them they should give a fairly com- 
plete picture of the skill and efficiency of both horse and rider 
in conformity with modern standards. Without the rider's 
ability the horse could not perform satisfactorily, and with- 
out a suitable and, above all, a well-schooled and trained 
horse the best of riders could not get very far. A good horse 
can very well take a poor rider over a few jumps of the 
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standard horse-show type but would have little or no chance 
in a hunter trial without the efficient guidance of a horse- 
man who knows a good deal more than how to hang on to 
reins and saddle. 

The first part of the trial, the training test, will reveal the 
rider's ability, whether or not he has personally trained his 
horse. His skill shows in his control of the horse, the horse's 
response to the aids, his obedience, his suppleness in all gaits 
and movements, the harmony, efficiency, and economy of his 
action. These elements will determine his degree of success 
not only in the training test but also in the following events 
the cross-country and the jumping. The outcome of all 
three events can be predicted fairly accurately by the per- 
formance of horse and rider in the training test alone. 

On the basis of the above discussion we can form a con- 
ception of what constitutes elementary dressage and what 
its purpose is. We can conclude that dressage is of a purely 
practical nature, and that it means development of the horse's 
obedience, his easy and immediate response to the aids, the 
improvement of his three natural gaits, and his manner of 
working. The rider's ability to balance his horse, to adjust 
properly both his own weight and the horse's support to suit 
the ever-changing conditions, is the fundamental criterion 
of smooth efficiency of performance. 

It is obvious that a useful and tractable horse should be 
expected to perform a turn accurately, to change gait or 
tempo without fuss, to stand still when required, to remain 
under full control regardless of speed and circumstances, 
without hesitation and without the use of strong-arm meth- 
ods. Obedience means that the horse understands and re- 
sponds to the orders given through the medium of the aids, 
making force unnecessary. 

Suppleness is of equal importance. A heavy, clumsy, stiff- 
jointed horse is poorly equipped to respond quickly and 
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smoothly to the rider's will. He makes hard work o every- 
thing, blunders into obstacles, and wears himself out quickly. 
He is like any machine in need of lubrication. 

Another result of training a horse in correct dressage is 
the striking development of the muscles, both in suppleness 
and strength. The conformation and general appearance of a 
horse that has been worked intelligently in dressage is char- 
acteristic. He gives an impression of poise, balance, ambi- 
tion, spirit, gentleness, and alertness. His muscles ripple and 
their play shows plainly through the skin, especially along 
the hindquarters and the shoulders. The suppleness and 
strength of the hock action is very pronounced. He looks fit 
and eager, whether in motion or at rest. The effortless 
smoothness and harmonious beauty of his gaits are obvious 
even to the uninitiated. 

The most important points to be judged in the dressage 
test are the three gaits and their improvement for purely 
practical purposes. The various movements halt, back, 
small volte, change of lead, etc. are meant to demonstrate 
the rider's skill and control as well as the horse's obedience 
and co-ordination. 

The schooling of the horse starts when the rider begins to 
learn to use and adjust the application of his aids with suf- 
ficient effect to obtain response from his horse and when the 
horse has had the necessary preparation to understand and 
obey the action of seat, boots, and hands and be guided by 
them in performing elementary movements such as change 
of direction, tempo, and gait. 

COLLECTION 

The principal factor in dressage is the problem of "collect- 
ing" the horse. When the time comes for the student to face 
the intricacies of active riding, when he is promoted from 
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the passenger class to the fraternity of riders, an all-important 
new element appears that must be carefully studied and 
thoroughly understood. This is the problem of balancing his 
horse in such a way that he becomes easy to handle, reacts 
pleasantly to the aids, and performs his work in the most 
efficient and economical manner. This is roughly what col- 
lecting means. On the rider's ability to collect his horse 
properly depends his correct and successful execution of the 
elementary movements previously described, as well as 
others of a more advanced nature. 

On this same ability depends his skill in handling his 
horse cross-country, in polo, or in jumping. On it depends 
whether the horse will stand up during the long grind on 
the road. It also means the difference between exhilaration 
and drabness, whether on the bridle path or in more ac- 
tive sport. That the rider's ability to collect his horse is very 
closely connected with his control in general, and so with 
safety, is evident. 

With reference to balance the race horse and the high 
school horse represent the two extremes. The race horse car- 
ries most of his own weight as well as his rider's over his 
front legs, leaving the hindquarters free and unhampered to 
drive him forward. The high school horse carries most of his 
own and the rider's weight on the hind legs. 

An illustration of this extreme is the high school move- 
ment called the "courbette," in which the horse lifts his 
forehand off the ground about 45 degrees. His weight is bal- 
anced on sharply bent hocks and the forelegs are pulled in. 
The horse then jumps from the spot and lands in the same 
position, still with his forehand off the ground. 

Between these two extremes we find the horse intended 
for practical use, pleasure, and sport. His balance must be 
under the rider's control in such a way that he is equally 
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ready to transfer his weight to forehand or hindquarters, as 
the occasion requires. He must, in other words, be equally 
ready to stretch himself out in full speed and to pirouette 
with his weight on his hocks. 

Collecting the horse is an important part of his schooling, 
but must not be overdone. Otherwise he may be in danger o 
losing his elan and getting behind the bit. 

A green horse normally carries most of his weight on his 
forehand. When a rider mounts him he will transfer still 
more of his own weight and also most of the rider's on his 
forelegs and use his hind legs mostly for pushing. When 
leaning forward in this way the horse feels heavy in the hand, 
and is sluggish and difficult to control. His action is flat, 
clumsy, and hard, without spring. 

The front legs are straight, unyielding, and comparatively 
weak. The hind legs are stronger and less vulnerable due to 
the angle of the hocks. When the horse's balance is adjusted 
so that the hind legs are forced to accept more of the weight 
his action immediately becomes more swinging, elastic, and 
pleasant. He gives the impression of working more easily 
and is less inclined to stumble. This is due partly to the in- 
creased action of the hocks and partly to the fact that, with 
the hind legs under and more strongly supporting, the back 
muscles are tightened and become more elastic and active. 
This is a deciding factor in connection with the horse's en- 
durance. 

With his center of gravity transferred backward the horse 
also becomes light in the hand and easier and more pleasant 
to control, both as to speed and direction. 

To sum up, we may say that the first and most important 
problem of practical dressage is to make it possible to trans- 
fer the horse's weight more to his hind legs, to be able to 
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collect him and balance him correctly, for any purpose, be- 
tween boots and bit. 

The schooling of the saddle horse involves his collection 
through the aids. He must accordingly be taught to respond 
to the aids before he can be collected. In the following anal- 
ysis we shall assume that the horse responds normally to 
seat, boot, and reins. 

When a horse stands to attention he is required to be 
absolutely immobile and perfectly balanced collected. It 
follows that the first step in collecting is to flex the horse's 
neck in such a way that he does not lean on the bit. If the 
horse naturally carries his head low it must be raised with a 
light tightening and lifting of the reins accompanied by a 
gentle movement of hands and fingers just sufficient to make 
die horse chew on the bit but not disturb him. As soon 
as he chews he will flex his neck and his head can be brought 
up in a vertical position, with the neck arched and some- 
what shortened. If the horse carries his head too high, with 
his nose pointing forward, he is brought down to the cor- 
rect form by a similar procedure with lowered hands. That 
this play with the reins requires a very sensitive and steady 
hand scarcely need be pointed out. 

How high a horse should carry his head to be in correct 
form depends on his conformation. It must not be so low that 
he leans on the bit and becomes front-heavy nor so high that 
the back muscles become slack and lose their elasticity. 

In bringing head and neck into position the first step has 
been taken in the process of balancing the horse over the 
hindquarters. The next and most important step in collecting 
the horse is to work his hind legs under and force them into 
a more supporting position. This is accomplished by applying 
a heavy driving seat accompanied by an animating vibration 
of both boots. During this operation the hands must remain 
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in gentle motion to prevent the horse from becoming heavy 
in the hand and to prevent him from advancing. The picture 
is somewhat like riding the horse against a gently elastic wall 
until he shows a tendency to rear. 

The action of the seat and boots is the important factor of 
the operation, both for urging forward the hind legs and for 
flexing the neck. We might express it by saying that the 
horse should be ridden forward on the bit instead of the bit's 
being pulled back on the horse. If the horse shows the slight- 
est tendency to back while the process of collecting is taking 
place the handling is entirely incorrect. 

The horse is now prepared to advance. Once he is properly 
collected on the spot no increased action by seat and boots 
should be necessary to make the horse step forward at a 
walk. He should be balanced so nicely that only a scarcely 
noticeable loosening of the reins is necessary. 

The balance achieved on the spot should be maintained 
during the walk hind legs well under, flexible, strong action 
in the hocks, the head vertical and the neck arched and some- 
what lifted, and chewing on the bit with complete flexibility 
where the head joins the neck. The correct balance of the 
horse results in an energetic walk with long, supple steps and 
clean action. 

To preserve the proper action at a walk the seat and boots 
are again the important aids. The seat especially must be 
active and driving. The effect of carefully applied rhythmic 
boots, supported with a spur point if necessary, depends not 
so much on their strength as on the nervous energy of the 
rider transmitted to the horse through them. The stimulat- 
ing and animating effects of seat and boots must be met and 
checked by the reins, by which the tempo is regulated. With- 
out exactly the right checking with the reins the only effect 
of the action of die two other aids will merely be a faster 
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walk. Although the walk should be fast and gaining, it must 
be remembered that every horse has a limit of tempo beyond 
which he cannot be pushed without loss of balance. On the 
other hand, if the urging of seat and boots is not sufficiently 
effective the horse may be behind the bit, which is the 
most serious fault of all. The rider's feel alone can decide the 
correct tempo. 

The faultless school trot is possible only when the horse is 
collected to perfection. In this gait the beat becomes slower 
to a marked degree and the steps shorter, while the swing 
and action of back and hocks increase in vigor. This is a result 
of the hind legs being well under and the head and neck in 
form, with a very light support on the bit. By increasing the 
degree of collection the steps become slower and shorter, 
but what they lose in horizontal progress they gain in vertical 
action until they reach the limit in the two movements of 
the haute &cole, the "piaffe" and the "passage." 

When advancing from a collected walk into a collected 
trot the principle is the same as that employed at the start 
of the walk as already explained. If the horse is swung into 
the trot before he has been properly prepared he may lose 
his balance and collected form. 

At both a walk and at a trot the rhythmical use of the boots 
has considerable influence on the rapidity of the beat. The 
boots applied a fraction of a second behind the beat will tend 
to decrease the rapidity of action. Hurried application of the 
boots will accelerate the beat. 

The first requirement of the free or fast trot is that the 
hind legs should lose as little as possible of their supporting 
function. In order to prevent the horse from "running away 
from his hind legs" the tempo can be increased, but only to 
a certain point. The fast trot should combine efficiency with 
economy of effort. This means, among other things, that the 
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steps should grow longer as the beat becomes slower. When 
developed to perfection the free trot gives the impression 
of a slow-motion picture, the front legs being thrown out 
with a distinct snap, almost horizontal, while title strong ac- 
tion of the hindquarters is very marked. Head and neck are 
thrown somewhat forward and are a trifle more stretched 
but without loss of flexibility in the jaw or lightness in the 
hand. The action of the back frequently becomes almost 
violent but pleasant, due to the slow and springy swing. 
Again, the correct execution of the trot depends on the 
vigorous and well-timed action of the boots, regulated by a 
sensitive hand. Because of the fact that the rider should 
usually post in this gait the mariner of applying the boots 
will be different, although the principle of retarded action 
remains important. 

The natural quality of the gaits, as well as the horse's ac- 
tion in general, varies materially in different horses, but can 
without exception be developed greatly through proper 
dressage work. 

COLLECTING MOVEMENTS 

The student's painstaking practice of the correct use of 
the aids in the simple movements included in the first period 
of his education should be directed toward the development 
of co-ordinated application, feel, and touch. In other words, 
he should be taught how to use his tools and acquire control 
of his own motions. As the student's ability in tie handling 
of his aids gradually improves, the response of the horse 
becomes more apparent, his performance smoother and more 
controlled. This means that the practical elementary dressage 
work is starting. 

It now becomes obvious that the simple movements re- 
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f erred to take on a broader meaning. From motions with the 
object of teaching the rider his technique they now become 
means for training and developing the horse's inherent qual- 
ities. The most important goal is the collecting of the horse. 
The other objectives obedience, suppleness, muscular de- 
velopment, and improvement of the gaits will quite natu- 
rally follow, as by-products. 

An unschooled horse cannot be collected until he learns 
to obey the aids, and even then his balance can be improved 
only through systematic and patient work on the small volte, 
full and half parades, the correct preparation for and start 
of the canter, and similar movements. 

SMALL VOLTE IN DRESSAGE 

It will be remembered that in executing a circle or part of 
a circle the horse should be evenly bent from ears to tail, 
so that his body describes the curve he is moving in. If the 
performance is sloppy, the flexing inaccurate, or the hind- 
quarters permitted to swing out the volte has no value or 
meaning as a dressage movement. 

If the horse is forced to move on the volte correctly, with 
the hind legs following the track of the forefeet, the inside 
hind leg is carried further forward, under the center of gravity, 
and assumes more of the weight. In other words, it gives 
more support, and at the same time is subject to a gymnastic 
motion that will develop its muscles and make them more 
supple, The flexing of the neck to the inside must be watched 
with equal care. A tenseness at this point will naturally 
counteract the willing bend through the rest of the body. 

A strong similarity will be seen between the application 
of the aids when riding a small volte and when starting the 
canter. The obvious explanation is that the rider in both cases 
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has the same objective to force the inside hind leg under 
in a more supporting position. As a result, it will be found 
that an unexpected canter will develop occasionally during 
the correct execution of a narrow circle. 

By vaiying the voltes, left and right hand, one hind leg 
at a time is urged forward gradually into the position neces- 
sary for the collected form. 

The size of the volte for this kind of practice is a variable 
factor. A very small volte is possible only if the horse re- 
sponds well and can be balanced properly. If a volte smaller 
than his degree of schooling justifies is attempted, his hind- 
quarters can no longer be kept in and the active swing of 
his back disappears as he starts to shuffle. The diameter of 
the volte should consequently be decreased in proportion to 
the progress of the horse's schooling. 

The correct execution of the small volte demands perfect 
response to seat, boots, and hands. It is, therefore, an excel- 
lent means for the schooling of the horse in obedience. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that it is the continuous 
bending and stretching of the horse's body alternately that 
constitute the main principle and value of this movement in 
dressage work The bent position should not be maintained 
too long. The same volte should be ridden only once around 
followed by the execution of another volte when the horse 
has been sufficiently straightened out. Short periods of free 
trot should be frequently interpolated on the straightaway, 
for the effects of the increased action in the hindquarters. 

THE PIROUETTE AGAIN 

It should now be clear why the pirouette is the logical 
result of a very small half volte. The sharper the turn becomes 
the stronger the bend in the horse's body and the more 
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pronounced his balance on the inside hind leg. When a point 
is reached where the hind legs cease to advance the horse is 
practically sitting on his inside hock, while the other legs 
keep up die beat and move about in a half circle. Before the 
rider can perform a pirouette on a straight line, he must be 
able to collect his horse in preparation, in the same way, 
without the help of the small volte for balance. 

He must apply every ounce of weight he has on his inside 
seat knuckle, collect the horse by vigorous use of both boots 
and both reins, and then let the outside aids take effect for 
the turn, as previously described. 

The pirouette must be regarded as a collected movement, 
not as a means to collect the horse. It becomes, however, an 
important dressage exercise for the development of obedi- 
ence and suppleness as soon as the horse is able to execute 
it properly. 

PABADES IN DRESSAGE 

The full and half parades, the checking of the horse to a 
halt or to a slower gait, also acquire new significance from 
the standpoint of dressage and, particularly, of collection. 

If the horse is pulled in from a trot to a halt with the reins 
only, he will stop sluggishly and clumsily, leaning heavily on 
the bit, with his weight on the forehand. He will usually stop, 
of course, even if the rider has to make quite an effort or a 
fancy bit has to be used. But nothing else will have been 
accomplished. 

Keeping in mind the picture of the forehand's being 
checked at the same time the hind legs are urged forward 
and the advance of the front legs stopping a moment before 
the hind legs have to stop, it will be readily seen why a 
correct parade is an important means to collect the horse. 
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The success of the parade depends entirely on the rider's 
feel, his delicate adjustment to obtain exactly the right de- 
gree of balance between seat and boots, urging forward, and 
the reins, checking. 

The less schooling the horse has had, the slower and more 
gradual the parade must be. A quick parade is also led up 
to gradually, and requires a well-trained, supple, obedient 
horse. The sudden and violent pulling in of a horse from a 
fast gait, unless started from behind with seat and boots, is 
a common severe abuse. 

START OF CANTER IN DRESSAGE 

Of all the movements used in dressage to develop col- 
lection, muscular strength, suppleness, obedience, and the 
action in all three gaits, the systematic use of the start of 
canter is the most important and effective. This work takes 
place on the "great volte." The advantage of working on a 
curved track instead of on the straightaway is that the rider's 
aids are then already nearly in position for the preparation 
for the canter. The balance of the horse is also the most 
favorable when he is advancing on a curve. 

The school ring or training arena should always be rec- 
tangular, never oval, principally because riding a horse well 
into the corners is valuable practice in itself, both for the 
rider and for the horse. The short side of the arena should 
be a trifle less than half the length of the long side, so there 
is space for riding two great voltes without intersecting or 
touching. 

The great volte is a circle that completely fills one end of 
the arena, one short side and parts of two long sides of which 
form its tangents. Approximately three-fourths of the volte 
is accordingly supported by the walls or fence around the 
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ring and is called the "closed" part of the volte. The remain- 
ing fourth, which forms a curve across the arena from one 
long side to the other, is the "open" part. The two points at 
which the volte touches the long sides are named the "parade 
points." 

The horse is taken in on the great volte at the slowest 
possible collected trot in which he can retain the active 
swing of his back. As soon as he is well balanced and relaxed 
without being sluggish and the tempo has acquired a machine- 
like regularity the preliminary work toward the canter can 
begin. 

Upon leaving the closed part of the volte from one of the 
two parade points the rider's weight is transferred more 
noticeably to the inside seat knuckle. At the same time the 
animating action of the inside boot becomes much more 
pronounced. The horse is already flexed correctly to the side 
toward which he is turning, and care must be taken that the 
neck, particularly close to the shoulder, remains straight. 

With the increased action of the inside boot a slight check- 
ing with the reins is necessary to prevent the horse from 
evading the desired response to the boot by trotting faster. 
The correct response is a swing of the hindquarters a trifle out 
from the track. The swing must not be so marked, however, 
that it takes the form of a two-track. All that is required is 
that the horse obey the inside boot until the rider senses a 
slight limping action in the hindquarters resulting from the 
inside hind leg's stepping slightly across and in front of the 
outside. 

This movement is kept up only during a few beats on the 
open part of the volte. With the approach to the other parade 
point the horse is straightened out by application of the 
outside boot well back. He is then ridden normally around 
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the closed part, with vigorous use of both boots, until the 
open part again is reached and the movement repeated. 

As soon as the horse begins to respond willingly to the 
inside boot the outside boot commences to counteract its 
effect, in a position distinctly farther back, forcing the hind- 
quarters somewhat in and, consequently, the inside hind leg 
under, while the tempo is carefully maintained. The inside 
boot gradually increases its persuasion, but the hindquarters 
are now no longer permitted to get outside the track of the 
front. The limping action of the hind legs becomes more 
pronounced, until the horse is so completely collected over 
his inside hind leg that the canter starts as a matter of course. 

At this stage of training it is impossible to tell in advance 
when the canter will develop, and the rider should under 
no circumstances try to decide it himself. He should merely 
repeat and increase his efforts, until the horse can no longer 
avoid the issue. 

When the canter has been obtained, it should at first be 
kept up only halfway around the volte. Vigorous use of the 
boots accompanied by well-adjusted checking with the reins 
must strive to slow the tempo while preserving the form and 
balance acquired at the start of the canter. When a change 
of gait into a collected trot is desired, checking with the 
outside rein should become a trifle stronger. 

It is always noticeable that the first two or three beats of 
the trot, after the parade, are taken with very pronounced 
action of the horse's back The reason is that the collected 
form of the preceding canter is still maintained and the 
subsequent smoother trot indicates that the collection has 
been lost. It is of the utmost importance that the intensive 
use of the boots endeavor to preserve this high swing of the 
back for a longer and longer period after the change from 
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canter to trot, until the horse can be forced to keep his hind 
legs under him and his back active. 

This will explain the principle behind the use of the col- 
lected canter to improve the horse's action at a collected trot 
and, gradually, also at a free trot. Periods of free trot, in 
which the objective is to stretch the steps out to cover more 
ground at each stride without increasing the beat, should 
interrupt the work on the volte at frequent intervals. To 
start with, they should not be longer than once around the 
square. The stretching of the stride during this round should 
be attempted only on the two straightaways, with a distinct 
slowing up in passing the corners and short sides of the ring. 

A decidedly pleasant change will be felt in the horse's 
action and general behavior as soon as the collecting work 
begins to take effect. He begins to maintain his balance dur- 
ing the collected canter, the tempo of which then can be 
reduced to a marked degree without danger of relapse to trot. 
The action of hocks and croup becomes more springy and 
vigorous. The horse gives the impression of being lighter in 
front. The muscles of the hindquarters develop rapidly. The 
action in the collected trot becomes higher and more supple. 
The steps of the free trot become longer and more effortless. 
The horse's response to the aids becomes more sensitive and 
his discipline and obedience improve. 

SEQUENCE OF MOVEMENTS 

An hour's work in the ring should be planned so that the 
various movements follow each other in logical sequence. 
Only in this way can full benefit be derived from them and 
systematic progress be assured. If a cold horse is started with 
movements that require collection nothing can be expected 
except active resistance. Before a horse can be collected he 
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must be thoroughly limbered up and all stiffness worked out 
of his joints and muscles. 

The hour is always started by walking the horse quietly 
but briskly for five or ten minutes with long reins, for the 
purpose of relaxing him. The rider must himself be entirely 
relaxed and avoid hard pulls on the reins at all costs, even if 
the horse is frisky. He must also be careful as he mounts. 

The trot should not be started until the horse has subsided 
with the reins loose. The habit of taking the Tanks" out of a 
horse by galloping or running him is dangerous, as well as the 
worst land of horsemanship. 

As soon as the horse is relaxed and quiet the reins are 
tightened slightly, without demanding a collected form, and 
the horse is put into an easy, natural trot neither so fast as 
to excite him nor so slow as to prevent his going freely and 
willingly forward. In this trot he must remain in entirely 
natural balance and be disturbed as little as possible. 

After five minutes or so of this trot, on both hands, he can 
be slowed down to the working tempo, and the movements 
he is put through from then on have as their main object a 
more and more intensive collection. Usually he is first worked 
in small voltes and parades, with an occasional back and 
two-track, all frequently interrupted by short bursts of free 
trot 

The last half of the hour is occupied by exercises on the 
great volte, with frequent periods of free trot on the square, 
various movements at collected canter such as starting it 
from a walk or a halt, and change of lead. The practice of 
the pirouette from a walk and trot also belongs toward the 
end of the hour, because of the strong collection demanded. 

Finally, he is let out at a free canter on the square, includ- 
ing a few turns and changes of hand and lead through the 
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diagonal of the arena. After the free canter comes a minute 
or two of trot The hour should invariably end with a period 
of walk with free reins so that the horse is properly cooled off 
and his respiration normal before he is brought back to 
the stable. 

In regard to the use of the various movements for the 
purposes explained in previous chapters, repetition is the 
key to results. But the rider must be extremely careful not to 
overdo things. One of the most important rules in the school- 
ing of the horse is that the periods of actual work be short 
but intensive. In between, there must be frequent periods of 
walk with long reins. If the work is kept up too long at a time 
the horse will either begin to show signs of resistance or 
become sluggish. The rider will also be too tired to use his 
aids effectively. 

The walk must be kept brisk and energetic even during 
periods of relaxation. A horse must under no circumstances 
be allowed to rest standing still, with the rider in the saddle. 
If a stop is made, even if only for a few moments, the rider 
should immediately dismount. 

CHANGE OF LEAD 

The change of lead at canter is one of the most difficult 
movements of elementary equitation and its finished exe- 
cution belongs under the haute 6cole. In its simpler forms, 
however, the change of lead is one of the things that every 
horseman must know how to perform. One of several excel- 
lent reasons for this requirement is self-preservation. 

The difficult part of the operation is not the technique 
itself but the rider's mastery of the fundamentals of horse- 
manship. His balance must, for instance, be steady enough to 
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allow complete control of his weight and the free action of 
boots and hands. His feel must be sufficiently developed to 
adjust the co-ordination of the aids correctly. 

What lead means and why the proper lead is necessary 
when making a turn have previously been explained. In 
order to clarify the lead's application for practical purposes, 
picture yourself cantering along the bridle path. Immediately 
ahead the path turns sharply to the right. You find that you 
have left lead and also that the footing is not any too secure. 
You realize that you have to do one of two things in order 
to avoid the danger of tripping your horse pull in to a trot 
or change lead in a hurry. 

To change lead easily and smoothly in the stride, without 
change of beat or gait, requires a well-schooled horse and a 
capable rider. A fumble or a delayed response may often 
mean an accident. The most dangerous kind of fumble occurs 
when the horse changes with his forehand but not with his 
hind legs when he becomes disunited, so to speak. The only 
thing the rider can do then is to pull quickly into a trot. 

To the polo player the pony's sure, unerring, effortless 
swing from one lead to the other is of supreme importance, 
and is one of the fundamentals of his training. 

Generally speaking it is a source of very real danger in 
any kind of riding for the horse get his gaits or leads mixed. 

The schooling of horse and rider in the execution of the 
change of lead must not start on the straight line. A not too 
narrow figure eight is the most practical arena. The horse 
is put into a canter on the great volte and as soon as he 
relaxes completely and settles down to a slow, steady gait, 
well collected, he is turned in on the figure eight in an easy 
turn, heading toward the center of the circle. Before that 
point is reached the rider pulls his horse into a trot, dis- 
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turbing him as little as possible. He transfers his weight to 
the opposite side of the saddle, shifts the position of the 
boots, straightens the bend in the horse's jaw, and flexes him 
to the opposite side when passing the center, just before he 
changes his direction on the second half of the figure eight. 
As soon as the center is passed the aids for the other lead 
are applied. 

In other words, the change of lead is executed with an 
interval of trot, giving the rider time to readjust his aids and 
prepare his horse for the new lead. Gradually the interval of 
trot is reduced to one or two beats and finally entirely 
eliminated, and the horse changes lead in the stride, a tempo. 
To begin with, however, plenty of time must be allowed for 
the intermediate trot in order to avoid a sloppy readjustment 
of the aids. 

During the schooling the correct transfer of weight at the 
moment of change must be very carefully observed. The 
quick transfer of the rider's weight and the corresponding 
flexing of the horse's jaw are the most important factors in 
changing lead. When it comes to changing in the stride, there 
is hardly time for an effective shifting and application of the 
boots. 

As soon as the horse performs well on the figure eight he 
is taken out on the square and put into canter with the 
wrong lead on one of the straightaways. Approaching the 
corner, the rider then attempts to change into the correct 
lead for the turn, with or without intermediate trot, in the 
manner described. 

The use of the small volte with reverse is also recom- 
mended for practicing change of lead. As long as a few beats 
of trot are necessary the half parade takes place as soon as 
the first half of the circle is passed, trot and readjustment on 
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the tangent, and the new canter the moment the horse turns 
onto the track in the opposite direction. If change in the 
stride is possible it should be executed upon reaching the 
track. 
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CONTROL OF THE HORSE IS AS IMPORTANT TO THE AVERAGE 

horseman who rides for recreation as it is to the polo player, 
steeplechaser, jumper, and haute ecole rider. Control repre- 
sents the difference between safety and danger, between 
success and failure, between permanent pleasure and a pass- 
ing fancy. Control can be achieved only through effective 
and well-disciplined use of the aids. The fundamental tech- 
nique is the same, regardless of the type of riding the 
horseman later adopts. It is only the degree of skill that 
varies. 

In order to establish a definite form a yardstick by which 
to measure ability in riding standard requirements should 
be adopted for skill in horsemanship. The dressage program 
of the Olympic Games has already established the standard 
for the hardest trial ever invented of the rider's ability, the 
horse's obedience, suppleness, and perfection of gaits. Simi- 
lar movements along tie same lines and based on the same 
principles can be combined to fit children's classes, beginners 
as well as more experienced riders. 

The following two series of movements, elementary and 
advanced, can be adjusted according to requirements and 
will give a fairly clear picture of a rider's skill. 
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FOR BEGINNERS 

The judging of this class has no bearing on dressage and 
deals only with the rider's position, seat, handling of the 
reins, and his knowledge of correct saddling and bridling, 
and, roughly, of the horse's anatomy. 

1. Inspection of saddling and bridling 

2. Mounting and dismounting 

3. Questions regarding horse's anatomy 

4. Movements at a walk 

Full parade 
Small volte 
Back 
Short turn 

5. Movements at slow trot 

Full parade 
Small volte 
Back 

6. Movements at free trot 

Posting 

Half parade to slow trot 

Big figure eight, change of diagonal 

7. Movements at canter 

Obtaining correct lead in passing corner 
Big figure eight with half parade to trot and change 
of lead 

FOR ADVANCED 

In this class, elementary dressage principles subject to 
judging cover the rider's position, seat, and handling of the 
aids; and the horse's obedience, response to the aids, supple- 
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ness of action, and the regularity and general development 
of the gaits. The jumps are judged only by the rider's per- 
formance. 

1. Inspection of saddling and bridling 

2. Mounting and dismounting 

3. Movements at walk 

Small volte 
Full parade 
Back 

Two-track 
Pirouette 

4. Movements at collected trot 

Small volte 
Full parade 
Back 
Pirouette 

5. Movements at free trot 

Full parade 

Back 

Big figure eight, change of diagonal 

Half parade to collected trot 

6. Movements at collected canter 

Small volte 

Small volte with reverse and change of lead (not 

more than three beats of intermediate trot) 
Full parade 
Start of canter from walk, collected trot, and halt 

7. Movements at free canter 

Big figure eight with half parade to trot and change 
of lead 

8. Three jumps, at the judge's discretion 
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MOUNTING AND DISMOUNTING 



TO THE WELL-INFORMED HORSEMAN NO DETAIL IS UNIMPORTANT. 

He recognizes the fact that horsemanship consists of innu- 
merable small acts correctly performed, and that he cannot 
afford to ignore any of them. The ignorant and thoughtless 
seem to have a contempt for details tibat automatically dooms 
their progress as horsemen from the start, even if they go 
through the formalities of taking riding lessons. 

Judging from the fantastic ways many riders mount and 
dismount, they classify the apparently simple matter of 
getting into and out of the saddle as something deserving 
little or no attention. The fact is, however, that much trouble 
and many ridiculous accidents could be avoided, if common 
sense were always displayed in mounting and dismounting. 

The cowboy's way of mounting, for obvious reasons, is not 
possible when a flat saddle is used. Still we find that most 
riders start to mount by placing themselves somewhere near 
the horse's rump, behind the saddle and facing forward. They 
are then in an ideal position to get kicked; in fact, they are 
well situated for almost anything unpleasant, but not for 
getting into the saddle. If the horse takes a short step or 
two they will be out of reach of the stirrup. Sometimes he is 
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charitable enough to stand still until the rider has inserted 
one foot in the stirrup. Then the animal proceeds to walk 
ahead, with the rider frantically trying to keep up by hop- 
ping about on one foot. The rider often tries to make up for 
what he lacks in sense by yelling abuse at his horse or by 
yanking him violently in the mouth, preferably with the curb 
if he should happen to have hold of the reins. If he is lucky 
he may succeed in grabbing the extreme rear end of the 
saddle with his right hand and, with the help of a few wild 
jumps, hook onto the front end with his left. Then, if his arms 
are strong, he may still land in or near the saddle, even after 
having pulled it thoroughly out of place. He will, of course, 
not have thought of checking the tightness of the girth, and 
sometimes the saddle will be dislodged entirely, which is 
just too bad in the event the horse becomes frightened. If 
such a rider hits the saddle at all he will invariably land like 
a ton of bricks, as far back as the cantle permits. You will 
realize that all this violent action may start a lot of fun, when 
you recall how intensely most horses dislike having the small 
of their backs touched. 

It is the rule rather than the exception that this type of 
horseman neglects to pick up the reins before he starts 
climbing aboard. The final phase of his mounting usually 
involves a panicky grab for the reins, which may or may not 
succeed, because by that time the horse will be well on his 
way, at a walk or a wild gallop, according to his tempera- 
ment. It speaks highly of this kind of horseman's singleness 
of purpose and strength of character that he will mount 
the same way every time. 

The practical and correct way of mounting may not be so 
popular, but it offers the compensation of being safe and 
easy. Stand in front of the horse's shoulder, facing backward. 
Gather the reins in your left hand, with the curb reins loose 
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and the snaffle reins tight enough to prevent the horse from 
advancing. The right snaffle rein should be a trifle shorter 
than the left to keep the horse from circling around you to 
the left. Next, the left hand, holding the reins, secures a firm 
hold on the withers never on the saddle. With the help 
of the right hand insert the left foot into the instep in the 
stirrup from the outside. 

Next, execute a half turn against the horse, as close to 
him as possible. Press the left knee against his flank and 
with the right hand secure a light hold on the cantle. Jump 
off on the toe of your right foot and help pull yourself up 
with your left hand, on the withers. Swing the right leg high 
over the croup and land lightly and quickly in the saddle, as 
far forward as possible, supporting yourself with your right 
hand, which changes its position from the cantle to the 
pommel. 

The advantage of starting the mounting movement in front 
of the horse's shoulder facing backward, is that, should he 
advance, he will cause no trouble but will actually help swing 
the rider aboard as soon as the foot is in the stirrup. 

Some horses have the bad habit of backing to avoid being 
mounted. In such cases retain the position of the hand above 
the withers and back the horse rather violently, but without 
temper, by vigorous pulls on the reins. When he begins to 
resist the backing he is cured, temporarily anyway. 

Many accidents happen because the rider loses his balance 
in swinging his right leg over the saddle, which results in a 
violent jerk on the reins. If he should happen to use the curb 
reins on such an occasion the horse may rear and be pulled 
over backward. This is the reason that the rider should keep 
the curb reins loose while mounting. 

In dismounting the rider should take all the reins in the 
left hand, which is then supported on the withers. The right 
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hand is placed on the pommel. Leaning on both hands the 
rider then swings the right leg over, carefully avoiding the 
croup, and with the full weight on the arms gently removes 
the left foot from the stirrup before sliding down. 

POSTING 

Some time ago a riding academy ran an advertisement to 
the effect that it taught riding in three lessons. The academy 
did a land-office business. The owner and instructor, an excel- 
lent former dairyman, began to shave every day and acquired 
a new ten-gallon hat and an expensive car. 

Some curious but misguided competitor, who had been 
laboring under the impression that it took at least several 
months to produce a decent rider, investigated and found 
that the pupils of the academy spent the three lessons trying 
to learn to post, and that when they had mastered that feat 
after a fashion they were suppesed to know enough. What 
else was there to it, anyway? 

There is no denying that this idea is popular, but there 
still seem to be some dissenters among the "experts." A 
female instructor of equitation at a prominent school for 
girls went so far as to inform the budding debutantes that 
posting was not done at all in the best circles. 

Between these two mistaken extremes the real truth lies. 
The general idea of posting is to save wear and tear on the 
horse and rider on the road and bridle path. Posting cannot 
be used in building up the rider's seat or the use of the aids, 
or in the schooling of the horse, because it partly removes 
the rider's weight from the saddle, eliminates the use of 
the seat as an aid, and reduces the effectiveness of the boots. 

In posting, the seat touches the saddle without a jar 
every other beat, in a relaxed, supple, somewhat lazy, and 
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perfectly timed motion. If the rider is not exactly in time 
with his horse the motion becomes ungraceful and clumsy 
and is hard on both horse and rider. 

The rider's weight is transferred slightly from his seat to 
stirrups and knees. The seat must swing forward as it moves 
up, in order to stabilize the balance and lend ease and grace 
to the motion. In other words, when the seat touches the 
saddle, the position is somewhat forward-leaning; when the 
seat comes up and forward the position is for an instant 
perpendicular. 

The knees must be fixed in a firm grip during posting, so 
that the axis of the swing is definitely located in the knees, 
not in the stirrups. Neglect of this detail usually results in an 
unsightly swing of the legs. The seat should descend into 
the saddle under full control and land with the full weight 
but without the slightest trace of a bump. A slight stiffening 
of the back at this moment will facilitate the upward motion 
that immediately follows. The rider must take advantage of 
the action of the horse for his upward movement and never 
try to stand in the stirrups and lift himself. The stirrups and 
knees are used only as bumpers, to regulate the movement 
down into the saddle. 

The rider must pay close attention to the "diagonals." If 
his seat comes down in the saddle as the horse's left front 
foot touches the ground he is riding on the left diagonal. If he 
comes down with the right front foot he is riding on the right 
diagonal. To eliminate another cause for stumbling the rider 
should always post on the outside diagonal in a turn or in the 
ring, in which case the action of the inside front leg is 
already somewhat cramped; it is not logical to aggravate this 
condition by posting on it. When the road or path slopes 
sidewise posting is done on the lower side, for the same 
reason. On long rides on the trail or road, careful track 
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should be kept of the diagonals used during the successive 
periods of trot, in order to alternate properly and save the 
horse's strength. Otherwise the same diagonal may be used 
all day, which will tire the horse unnecessarily and gradually 
result in a pronounced stiffness on one side. Frequently a 
horse's refusal to take one lead or the other at a canter is 
a result of the one-sided stiffness brought on by careless 
posting. 

HOW TO FALL OFF 

In the life of every horseman occasions will arise when it 
is desirable or necessary to leave the saddle in a hurry and 
without f ormality. The problem is to achieve the fall without 
incurring more danger than is involved in staying on the 
horse. Unfortunately there is very little time to think out, 
much less apply, any kind of technique. The believers in 
learning to ride from a book will find themselves particularly 
handicapped there is hardly sufficient time to turn to the 
right page of the manual. 

There are circumstances in which the inexperienced rider 
should get out of the saddle quickly rather than take greater 
chances. This may be the case should the horse threaten to 
get out of control in dangerous or rough ground that allows 
no room for a battle. 

The real dangers a rider faces in falling off are those of 
getting caught in the stirrups and of having the horse step 
or fall on him after he has fallen. The first consideration is 
to get clear of the stirrups. It is also a healthy precaution to 
retain the grip on the reins, as it will frequently keep the 
rider from falling head first. When he is clear of the stirrups 
and has a grip on the reins he can safely dive off, over the 
horse's shoulder. 
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The same procedure is recommended should the horse 
stumble badly, flounder, and threaten to go down. In such 
a case, concentrate also on falling clear of the horse. 

As experienced rider will always take his feet out of the 
stirrups when he passes a rough spot or crosses a rocky creek 
bed, an unsafe bridge, or a slippery pavement. 

If a fall has to be taken while the horse is running fast the 
rider should try to land on the back of his neck by ducking 
his head before taking off, and should fall away from the 
horse. It is worth remembering that a drunk seldom gets hurt 
in a fall that would mean broken bones to a sober person. 
This does not mean that you should be intoxicated each time 
you go for a ride but merely proves that your chances are 
better when you are relaxed. 

The rider should not try to break his fall by stretching 
hands and arms out in front of him. If he curls up like a 
porcupine he will probably roll safe out of harm's way. 

It will stiffen the beginner's confidence to take a few mild 
falls in the safety of the ring, and he should be given a 
chance occasionally to roll off his horse while riding without 
stirrups or saddle, to find out for himself that it is not as bad 
as it looks. 

ETIQUETTE 

The observance of a few generally recognized rules of 
behavior will make the existence of the horseman consider- 
ably safer and more pleasant. 

In the riding ring there will quite often be people riding 
together who are not in the same group or under the com- 
mand of one instructor. Some of them may be practicing 
various techniques that require concentration and freedom 
from disturbing elements; others may be exercising their 
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horses at a lively gait; and others, again, may just be loafing. 
If everybody will be careful not to neglect elementary man- 
ners there will be room for all. Otherwise the roughriders 
will soon have the arena to themselves. 

Everyone should endeavor to ride in the same direction 
and change hands at the same time. Those working at the 
fastest gait should be allowed a free track by those riding 
slower. The latter should accordingly keep inside the track. 
It is very bad form and is inconsiderate and dangerous to 
come up behind a slower rider and tear past him unex- 
pectedly. Instead of passing him, the faster rider should 
turn in and cross to the other side of the arena before he gets 
near enough to disturb the other. 

When it is necessary to ride in different directions riders 
should pass with their right sides toward each other. This 
rule goes back to the time when it was always safer to keep 
a stranger to the right when encountered on the road. One 
could never tell whether he would be called upon to shake 
hands or to draw his sword. 

Most riders who have frequented the bridle paths know 
by painful experience how it excites a horse to have someone 
come up from behind and pass at a wild run. In passing 
someone on the trail do so slowly and quietly, without 
creating any disturbance. When two riders or groups meet 
on the trail both parties should slow down and pass at a 
walk or a slow trot. Beginners or children should never be 
passed at a fast gait. 

When riding in a group it is extremely annoying to have 
someone follow you too closely. Besides, he may get kicked; 
or the horse behind may step on and injure the hind foot 
of your horse in front. Always keep at least four feet between 
the tail of your horse and the nose of the one following you. 
On the other hand, none of a group should allow themselves 
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to be left too far behind. To do so may mean trouble to 
themselves and inconvenience to others. 

It is also bad form for one or more riders in a group on 
the trail to suddenly start off at a fast run. They may stam- 
pede the other horses. In short, never do anything that may 
frighten or excite the horses of other riders around you. 
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JUMPING 
POPULAR IDEAS ABOUT JUMPING SEEM TO BE SADLY CONFUSED, 

even among our more advanced riders. The average concep- 
tion o the technique appears to be that it is limited to 
developing a knack of not falling off too often, acquiring a 
good horse, and being blessed with luck and nerve. 

We are all familiar with the exhibitions at horse shows, 
consisting of the four hackneyed jumps protected by high 
wings and with magnificent horses tearing around, one after 
another, like squirrels in a cage. Care is obviously being 
taken not to vary the appearance and character of the jumps, 
in order to avoid surprising the horses unduly. If a horse, in 
spite of all precautions, takes it into his head to come to a 
sudden stop, the rider is the one who is surprised and to 
such an extent that he usually falls off. However, no one 
need lose self-respect or the admiration of the public on that 
account. One can always blame it on the horse or relieve his 
feelings by putting the trainer on the carpet. 

It must be distinctly understood that die whole affair is 
intended to be an exhibition of fine horseflesh, not of horse- 
manshipan objective that helps not at all to develop skill 
in equitation. 
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Strange as it seems, it is accepted without question that a 
rider able to stay with his horse in an exhibition of this kind 
has reached the rarified atmosphere o superhorsemanship. 
If the same horse and rider were to perform in a jumping 
arena with varied wingless obstacles, even of moderate 
height, a number of sad facts would immediately become 
obvious. In all probability the horse would balk, refuse, go 
around the jumps instead of over them, run away, or other- 
wise get out of hand, and the rider's wild efforts with spurs, 
whip, and convulsive jerks on the reins would merely make 
matters worse. 

In spite of the perfect simplicity of the problem, the one 
and only solution is avoided for some mysterious reason. 
Jumping continues to be regarded as a separate and isolated 
form of horsemanship, meant only to demonstrate a more 
perfectly developed ability to hang on to the saddle. Other- 
wise it is supposed to have little or nothing to do with riding 
in general. 

It is difficult to understand why the technique learned in 
the school ring, particularly the skill in controlling the horse 
by proper use of the aids, should suddenly lose its importance 
when the horse faces an obstacle to be cleared. 

The fact, of course, is that the practice in the school arena 
is a preparation for jumping just as much as for anything else 
a skilled rider should be able to accomplish with his horse. 
A student should not be allowed to face a jump until he has 
acquired the necessary efficiency of control. Riding instruc- 
tion should not include a single jump until this point has 
been reached. 

The fact that a few ignorant riders occasionally do clear 
a hurdle without mishap does not affect the truth of this 
statement. It only proves that the horse has more sense and 
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charity than his master and that old St. Hubertus is still 
standing by. 

Jumping, whether in the arena or in the open field, re- 
quires a complete understanding between horse and rider 
lie rider's absolute control of his horse through the medium 
of his aids and the horse's willing and instantaneous response 
to seat, boots, and reins. The use of spurs, whip, and other 
auxiliary aids cannot be substituted for technique because 
they will tend to excite the horse, and an excited horse is 
always unresponsive and unreliable. 

It must be remembered that the ability to jump is natural 
to a horse, as is his ability to run, swim, and kick up his heels. 
It is only the degree of his skill that varies. If his education 
as a jumper is begun correctly he can easily be taught to 
perform willingly and with confidence. In the wrong hands 
he will be discouraged, quite often permanently. Even the 
best and most enthusiastic of jumpers will balk when they 
are continuously run at hurdles day after day particularly 
if the overwork is accompanied by the severe punishment 
frequently administered by the poor rider, such as heavy 
bumps in the back and violent jerks on the reins. 

Lack of proper development of muscles and wind before 
a horse is entered in strenuous competition is another very 
common crime. A horse will tackle a jump with confidence 
only when he feels otherwise physically fit, even if he has 
not sustained sprained tendons or sore shoulders from over- 
jumping. 

The first rule in jumping is that the horse must not in any 
way be disturbed while he is adjusting his stride for the take- 
off or during the take-off, the flight, or the landing. No rider 
is so good that he can contribute anything to "lift" his horse 
over an obstacle except the confident relaxation that comes 
from having his own heart unwaveringly on the far side. 
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Otherwise, the rider's active share in tlie success of the jump 
ends when the approach starts. 

The jump may be divided into three phases the approach, 
the actual jump, and the landing. 

There are two factors that help a horse clear a jump his 
momentum and the lifting power of his hind legs. After the 
approach has started the rider can do nothing to collect 
his horse except to prevent him from "running away from 
his hind legs." Before the approach is launched he can col- 
lect his mount by checking him and at the same time apply- 
ing a heavily driving seat and active boots. The rider must 
have his hands in position, well forward on the neck, before 
the approach begins, so as to avoid the slightest fumbling 
with the reins, which tends to disturb the horse while he is 
adjusting his stride for the take-off. During the approach 
the rider must transfer his balance from the heavy seat to 
the forward one. This must be done so smoothly that the 
horse is not thrown off his stride and confused in his con- 
centration on the point from which he aims to launch his 
jump. Boots, spurs, or whip should not be used during the 
approach unless the horse is extremely sluggish or shows 
signs of refusal. On horses of this type a driving seat will 
be found more effective than any other means of urging 
them on, and it may be necessary to maintain its persuasion 
until the last second. 

The horse must not be allowed to lean on the bit during 
the approach. If his neck cannot be kept flexed it is better 
to give him a free rein which does not mean, however, that 
the reins should be allowed to dangle entirely loose. The 
horse must be under complete control until he actually takes 
off, both as to speed and direction. A tendency to veer side- 
ways must be met by an effective indirect rein. A panicky 
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rush must be checked by short pulls that prevent his taking 
the bit in his teeth. 

When a series of jumps are taken in succession the rider 
keeps his forward seat, avoiding any change in his balance. 
A steady rein is then sufficient to guide the horse and to 
regulate his tempo, while the rhythmic application of the 
boots assures vigorous action in the hindquarters. At the 
slightest sign of balkiness the seat must immediately come 
down in the saddle and the full force of its driving power 
take effect, accompanied by triphammer boots. Even when 
the horse moves smoothly and steadily it is always advisable 
to check him somewhat between each jump, in order to re- 
establish his balance. 

Although the regulation of the horse's tempo during the 
approach is of the utmost importance, some experienced 
jumpers have their own individual tempo in which they per- 
form best. Some prefer top speed, while others are more 
deliberate. 

The form and character of the obstacle will also decide to 
a considerable extent the rate of speed at which it should 
be approached. A perpendicular fence requires a moderate 
tempo and a well-collected horse. A wide ditch demands 
more elan. Even in this case, however, it is not advisable to 
stretch the horse out at full speed. The headlong rush makes 
it difficult for him to use his back and get his hind legs under. 
On the other hand, no actual collection should be attempted 
in negotiating a ditch. 

Experience alone can develop the horseman's judgment 
of tempo when he is facing an obstacle that is both high 
and wide. As a general rule, the less experienced a rider is, 
the more he should leave it to the horse to decide the tempo. 
Only the expert can be trusted to time it accurately and cor- 
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rectly, to balance momentum and collection in the correct 
proportion. 

The approach of a jump will put to the test the develop- 
ment of the riders feel. He must be able to sense in time that 
his horse is preparing to balk, rush, or turn aside. He must 
have a feel of the proper tempo and balance. What is more, 
he must know what to do without hesitation or fumbling, 
when his feel signals the intention of the horse either to 
avoid the jump or to approach it in an undesirable way. His 
instant use of the aids must be instinctive and at the same 
time so delicately adjusted that the horse is not disturbed. 
One difference between skill and the lack of it is the ability 
to detect the horse's intentions before he has started to carry 
them out. 

The general character of the approach is a gradual and 
deliberate increase of speed toward the take-off. The more 
inexperienced the horse is the more conservative his tempo 
must be, to give hi time and opportunity to adjust his stride 
for the take-off and keep him properly balanced. 

While the success of the approach depends to a great ex- 
tent on the rider's skill of active handling, the jump itself 
depends on his passive adjustment to the horse's motions and 
his ability not to interfere with them. 

Special attention must be given the hands, which must 
be firmly supported on the cushions of the thumbs well in 
front of the withers. Unless the rider is very experienced 
they must not leave this position before, during, or after the 
jump. Should they do so, the rider may be thrown off bal- 
ance and give a violent jerk on the bit and an equally violent 
bump in the saddle. This means that the horse is not only 
severely punished for doing his best but suffers the further 
handicap of having the rider hit the saddle at the exact 
moment when the horse's back is in vigorous action upward. 
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This action is too strong for the rider to resist and leaves him 
temporarily without control of his mount. 

In passing the obstacle the horse must be given absolute 
freedom of head and neck. The strange practice of letting 
the horse drag the rider across by the reins is no longer 
popular. With the rider securely balanced on stirrups, knees, 
thighs, and hands, he needs no life line, as though he were 
being rescued from the water. He opens his hands a trifle and 
lets the horse pull as much rein as he needs by letting it 
slide out between the fingers, but without changing the 
position of the hands. 

It is, of course, as stupid to throw the reins away entirely 
at the take-off as it is to hang heavily onto them. It means 
removing from the horse the support and guidance of the 
bit at the exact moment when he should be least disturbed. 
As a result he becomes confused and loses confidence. 

During the jump the forward seat must not degenerate 
into a position in which the rider stands in his stirrups with 
his seat several inches above the saddle. His center of grav- 
ity, for obvious reasons, should be kept as low as possible 
with the seat knuckles loose from the saddle but with the 
crotch still supported against it. It is a small detail but one 
of considerable importance to the balance and security of 
the position in jumping that the heels should be kept well 
down. Among other things, this practice will prevent the 
boots from being carried too far back and thus preventing 
balanced support in the stirrups. 

Too long stirrups are a serious handicap in jumping and 
must be guarded against One or two notches shorter than 
the length used for ordinary riding will be found the most 
practical adjustment. 

The proper position of the rider when the horse lands 
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after clearing the jump has been hotly disputed up to com- 
paratively recent times. 

The horse hits the ground first with his front feet, while 
his hindquarters are still high in the air and his back strongly 
inclined forward. It would seem natural under the circum- 
stances to lean far back in order to counterbalance the 
horse's position. This, however, is a superficial and entirely 
erroneous conclusion for the same reasons as those explained 
in connection with riding down a steep slide. 

The forward seat should consequently remain unchanged 
during the take-off, the jump, and the landing. 

When the obstacle is cleared the rider must remember that 
the jump is not really finished until the horse has covered 
several lengths after landing. He must not settle down in the 
saddle too suddenly or pull his horse in too abruptly. 

There are occasions when the expert rider may modify 
his position to render active assistance to his horse. This 
may happen when the horse fumbles at the take-off, stumbles 
in passing the obstacle, or otherwise is thrown off balance. 
The skilled rider can then frequently restore equilibrium and 
help his horse to keep his feet by throwing his weight back- 
ward and supporting him vigorously with the reins. 

CROSS COUNTOY 

It may well be said that the objective of the modern 
horseman's education is cross-country riding. This is the 
ultimate test of his trained balance and suppleness, his skill 
in the use of his aids, his feel and judgment. 

It is not necessary to belong to the ancient and honorable 
fraternity of fox hunters in order to enjoy cross-country 
riding. Good sport can be enjoyed without foxes, hounds, and 
red coats. The main objectives are the swift gallop across the 
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open field, the joy of speed and crisp air, the exhilaration of 
sailing across ditches, fences, logs, and brush, the intoxi- 
cating sense of complete co-operation with a powerful and 
spirited horse and lie profound feeling of accomplishment 
and satisfaction when it is all over. 

Whether it is a good old-fashioned ride to the hounds, a 
stag hunt, a paper chase, drag hunt, pig sticking, steeple- 
chase, or a point-to-point makes little difference. They all 
have one thing in common royal sport. But without sound 
horsemanship any form of riding is at best somewhat like 
playing golf with a few empty tin cans and a baseball bat. 
One can get away with many queer things on the bridle 
path with a livery horse, but he must know his horsemanship 
when tackling a cross-country gallop. Things happen fast 
on this kind of ride. There is no time for hesitation. It is not 
enough to know what to do in a general sort of way. It is 
necessary to act immediately and instinctively, to apply the 
proper aids in the proper way without trying to recall what 
teacher said or attempting a guess. 

The most important thing is the accurate feel and regu- 
lation of speed, both for the sake of the rider's safety and for 
the conservation of the horse's strength. How fast should I 
ride up that hill, down this one, across this hard road, toward 
this ditch, or that high fence? How much can I let my horse 
out across this level pasture without taking too much out of 
him and without letting hfm get out of hand? Where should 
I give my horse a little breathing spell and still keep up with 
the field? 

To save his mount's strength and avoid abusing his legs, 
mouth, and back are the horseman's principal considerations. 
In point-to-point races the condition of the horse at the 
finish counts 50 per cent and the performance of horse and 
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rider the remaining 50 per cent. As a rule no credit is allowed 
for using less time than the stipulated maximum. 

It is not enough, however, to regulate the speed intelli- 
gently in order to conserve the strength of one's horse. It is 
just as important to know how to make the weight he carries 
as light as possible. Whether a rider weighs fifty pounds 
more or less than another does not make as much difference 
as one would suspect. It is his ability to balance himself, to 
make of himself a live, supple weight, that counts. One of 
the world's most famous steeplechase riders weighed 220 
pounds. 

The next requirement is the rider's ability to balance his 
horse in such a way that he is able to use his own strength 
with economy. A horse can jump a ditch with his head up 
and his back slack at the expense of a tremendous effort of 
his hind legs. He can take the same jump with his neck 
stretched, back and croup muscles active, in an easy effortless 
dive. He can be galloped across a hard surface in such a way 
as to strain the tendons of his front legs. He can be taken 
over the same stretch, with his own and the rider's weight 
well over his hind legs, without danger. An ignorant rider 
can make the climb of a steep hill twice as difficult as 
necessary by sitting heavily back in the saddle and pulling 
on the rein. The skilled horseman will throw his own weight 
well forward over the horse's shoulders and remove his 
weight from the saddle. He will also allow his horse to take 
advantage of his own momentum and let his rush carry Trim 
as far up the incline as possible with a completely free rein. 
But he knows better than to urge his horse into a gait faster 
than a walk after his momentum has been spent. The self- 
educated horseman will incline backward, with his legs 
sticking out in front, when he negotiates a slide, firmly 
convinced that he is balancing his horse. The expert will take 
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a forward seat, use his boots actively well back, support his 
horse with a firm rein, and take his time. A stumble will catch 
the inexperienced rider unprepared and result in a violent 
jerk on the reins that will complete the disaster. The experi- 
enced rider will always be prepared, always active to prevent 
a stumble, and if it does happen he is ready to help his 
mount regain his balance without applying a belated jerk. 

In addition to all this and more, the rider is supposed not 
to finish his ride at the half-way mark standing on his head 
in a ditch, sitting on a fence, or clutching a gatepost. As 
long as the horse stands up the rider must stay with him, 
and it is largely up to the rider whether the horse does stand 
up. Even in cross-country riding the ability merely to hang 
on is not a proof of horsemanship. 

Cross-country riding requires a number of qualities. Some 
riders are born with some of them, but others have to be 
acquired through patient application in the school and 
training ring, one detail at a time, until sound technique 
develops into feel and correct motions into instinctive re- 
actions. 

Although very few horses or riders can hope to approach 
the requirements for the cross-country test of the Olympic 
Games, it may be of interest to have an idea of what these 
are, for the sake of comparison. 

This test comes on the second day of the three-day event, 
in which the same horse is used all the way through. On the 
first day there is a training or dressage test to demonstrate 
the obedience and suppleness of the horse in all gaits. On 
the third day there is a jumping test to prove whether the 
horse is still in good condition after the gruelling cross- 
country ride of the previous day. 

The endurance or cross-country test takes place on the 
second day. This event is too difficult for even tie best horse 
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unless he is trained to perfection and unless his rider knows 
his mount intimately, has the ability to judge pace under all 
circumstances, and has "him under perfect control in fast and 
difficult going. 

The extremely varied course covers about 22/ miles and 
the total time allowed is & hours, 5 minutes, and 6 seconds. 
The course is divided into three main parts. The first is over 
roads and paths for 4^ miles, with a time allowance of 29 
minutes and 10 seconds. No credit is given for using less time. 

The second main part is the steeplechase, 2% miles long. 
The time allowed is 6 minutes and 40 seconds. Credit is given 
in this phase for undertime. 

The third main part, immediately following the steeple- 
chase, is the actual cross country. This part is again divided 
into three phases, the first being gK miles over roads and 
paths in i hour and 2/2 minutes. No credit is allowed for 
using less time* The second phase follows at once 5 miles 
cross country, over 30 to 40 severe natural obstacles. This is 
the hardest part of the test, and few survive it without heavy 
penalties. To make things worse, this phase has a bonus for 
undertime. The time allowed is 17 minutes and 46 seconds. 

After these 5 miles the rider must gallop i& miles to the 
finish in 6 minutes and 5 seconds. There is no bonus for 
undertime, but trotting disqualifies. 

During the entire course refusals and falls are penalized 
heavily, in addition to the loss of time they cause. 



THE HUNTER 



Two problems of outstanding importance present them- 
selves to those who desire to indulge in more advanced 
riding as a sport selection of the correct type of horse and 
knowledge of how to handle him. 
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The cross-country type of horse, the hunter, is the most 
highly developed and best all-around horse for practical 
purposes in modern equitation. Volumes could be written 
about him, but we shall limit ourselves to a discussion of his 
main characteristics. 

Originating in England and Ireland, the hunter is today 
recognized as the king of the tribe all over the world. Both 
physically and mentally the good hunter is superior to most 
other breeds. Some hunters are thoroughbreds, while to the 
uninitiated others look like plow horses in their honest rug- 
gedness. But all possess a combination of excellent qualities. 
They have strength, endurance, speed, and unlimited cour- 
age. The hunter's wind must be able to withstand mile after 
mile of high speed, uphill and down, over difficult ground 
and all kinds of obstacles. He must be sure on his feet, an 
excellent jumper, and never become so excited that he is 
difficult to handle, forgets to watch his step, or wastes his 
energy in useless efforts. He must be able to clear a high 
gate in his stride or, just as willingly, consent to stop, allow 
his rider to dismount, open the gate, and mount again. 

The value of the hunter depends on three factors his 
conformation, his temperament, and his training. All three 
may be said to be equally important. If he does not meet 
all the requirements he is still a good horse but not a hunter. 

To the horseman the hunter is always more pleasing to the 
eye than any other horse. Those who judge a horse by his 
color or the abundance of mane or tail and those who believe 
that his tail must be twisted artificially and painfully into 
absurd designs will probably disagree, and continue to 
judge horses from a picture-postcard point of view. The 
hunter may not have a chance in competitions conducted 
along the lines of a bathing-beauty contest, in spite of the 
fact that his lines express the perfect symmetry of balanced 
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power. But those who look for them will find honesty and 
efficiency rather than gloss and false strutting. 

The hunter stands over plenty of ground, but if you look 
closely you will be impressed by his short back. The croup 
is of the same length as the back. It may slope a trifle too 
much for beauty, but it is well-rounded, wide, and splendidly 
muscled. The sharply sloping shoulder makes the distance 
between the front end of the shoulder blade and the begin- 
ning of the withers equal in length to back and croup. 

The shortness of the back means carrying power. The well- 
developed croup, in connection with the big-boned, muscular 
hind legs and strong, well-bent hocks, spell driving ability. 
The long shoulder and the deep chest provide room for a 
big heart and big lungs, which mean endurance. The dean 
limbs, free tendons, and short, solid lower arms are further 
indications of speed and efficiency. 

The hunter is usually a big horse, but he quite often looks 
smaller than he really is, because of his well-knit confor- 
mation. He should have a long reach of rein in order to be 
perfectly balanced. Add to all this a head, ears, and eyes that 
speak of intelligence, alertness, friendliness, and courage, and 
you have a picture of the ideal cross-country horse. 

The training of the hunter is a highly specialized job that 
requires a thorough knowledge of technique, as well as 
intelligent understanding. Properly handled, the hunter will 
enjoy the swift gallop and the flying jumps as much as the 
rider. The first consideration is to preserve this spirit un- 
broken his courage, his joie de vivre, his conviction that 
man is his best friend and a playmate. In the hands of an 
ignorant, stupid, or brutal trainer or rider, he may be turned 
into an abject slave -"safe" for the Sunday-morning rider 
but no longer a hunter. He may still be willing to jump when 
asked to, because loyalty is in his blood, but his heart is no 
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longer in it. He will still run, but he is no longer reliable, 
because he is not out romping with an understanding friend 
but merely laboring for a tyrant. He can no longer kick up 
his heels from sheer joy of living, because he has found out 
that exuberance and playfulness will be punished. He may 
still do what he is asked to do, but only because he is afraid. 

Fortunately he is usually too proud and too courageous to 
submit to the wrong kind of handling. He will fight back, 
become dangerous or balky, and so take the blame for the 
misdeeds of trainer or rider. 

The demands on a hunter are far greater than on any 
other kind of horse. The demands on his rider should be 
proportionate. 

KCDING ON THE ROAD 

There are several rules that should be observed when 
riding on the road, to protect the horse from abuse and to 
obtain the best results in time and distance. A horseman 
shows his ability and skill on the road even more than in the 
jumping arena and on the polo or hunting field. A long ride 
on a hard road is more a test of horsemanship than of the 
stamina of the horse. The condition of the horse at the finish 
will show whether he has been ridden intelligently and with 
applied technique or whether he has been handicapped by 
the most awkward of all burdens, a thoughtless passenger. 
This type of rider is often not content with remaining a 
passive load but actually spends a good deal of effort on 
making things as tough as possible for the horse. 

Before mounting the rider should carefully inspect sad- 
dling and bridling. He should make sure that the saddle is 
not placed too far back, that the felt or blanket is smooth, 
that there is no pressure of any kind on the withers, and that 
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the girth is tight enough. The girth should be tightened two 
or three times between saddling and mounting. Also inspect 
feet and legs. A loose shoe or a stone wedged in the hoof 
may cause trouble later. If a tendon or the hoof feels hot to 
the touch the horse should not go out at all. 

The horse should be walked with long reins the first ten 
minutes of the ride, to limber Trim up. After this period of 
relaxed but brisk walk the reins are gathered up and the 
horse is collected and prepared for the trot 

Always ride with both hands on the reins when on the 
road or the bridle path. When the horse is given free reins 
for walking and resting all reins should be taken in the left 
hand, with the slack ends held firmly in the right hand. In 
this position the rider is prepared to tighten the reins quickly 
and without fumbling, if necessary. 

The change from walk to trot must be slow and easy, with 
a gradual increase of speed until the desired tempo is 
reached. The horse should also be collected and generally 
prepared before he is allowed to advance into the trot. The 
horse should never be allowed to start the faster gait with 
a sudden rush, which is dangerous to the rider and an 
unnecessary strain on the horse. One should sit the trot dur- 
ing this gradual advance and start posting only when the 
desired tempo has been reached. The rider must at once 
ascertain which diagonal he is starting on, in order to be 
able to alternate each period of trot. 

On a fairly level road alternate periods of ten to fifteen 
minutes of trot, and five minutes of walk are the most 
advantageous schedule. Trot should be used only on level 
ground, on slight inclines downhill, and on very slight in- 
clines uphill the latter only when the incline is no longer 
than one hundred yards or so. Steeper inclines, up or down, 
must always be taken at a walk Short, steep hills are, how- 
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ever, best negotiated at a fast canter, which the horse will 
usually select of his own accord. 

To the average horse a trot tempo of eight miles an hour 
is the easiest and at the same time the most productive, 
because it can be kept up without interruption for thirty 
minutes or more provided it is steady and regular and that 
the road is level. This tempo will not abuse the horse's legs, 
even on hard roads, nor will it accelerate his respiration. In 
fact, an overheated horse can be cooled off at a trot at this 
rate of speed. After an hour of it the horse will still be dry 
and breathing normally. Even a very slight increase of the 
tempo will change this condition. A fast trot is never used 
on the road and is a sure sign of poor horsemanship. 

An occasional slow canter when the softness and grade 
of the road permits will help to relax the horse and should 
be used on long rides, but always sparingly and with care. 
The horse must not be cantered downhill, even if the incline 
is very light, or up long, heavy slopes. 

If you are obtaining your information about riding from 
the Wild West movies, where pursued and pursuer seem to 
be tearing after each other from one end of Arizona to the 
other at race-track speed, remember that these bursts of 
frenzied running actually last only as long as the "flash" 
lasts. It is not the normal gait even for he-men, because of 
the surprising fact that a horse is not constructed like an 
automobile. To cover the longest possible distance in the 
shortest possible time the long, steady eight-miles-an-hour 
trots alternated with periods of walk is the only way. 

A short trip on a pleasant bridle path is, of course, a 
different proposition. More cantering is then perfectly in 
order, although it must under no circumstances become the 
standard gait. Running under any and all circumstances is 
the gait of the moron. 
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As already indicated, the steady, machine-like, unchanging 
tempo is one of the fundamental principles for preserving 
the horse's strength on a long ride. This refers to the walk, 
the trot, and the canter. It is much easier for a horse to cover 
a mile at a fast canter, provided the tempo is even and quiet, 
than at a mixture of all the gaits, with sudden and frequent 
changes of speed. A horse can cover two or three miles at 
the correct tempo of trot without signs of undue exertion, 
but he may be blowing and sweating after doing half a mile 
at a jerky, uneven gait. 

The rider's feel is his only guide in judging the tempo. 
There is no convenient speedometer on a horse to tell the 
unskilled rider whether he is travelling eight miles an hour 
or eighteen. 

To maintain a steady tempo the rider must have com- 
pletely mastered the art of using his aids correctly. The horse 
must be trained so that he responds easily to the aids and 
can be kept well balanced between boots and bit Maintain- 
ing a steady tempo requires constant attention by the rider, 
coupled with hard work whenever the horse becomes slug- 
gish or tired. 

The horse must be ridden actively every inch of the way 
for the above reason alone. But there is another important 
reason that this is necessary. As previously explained, in 
order to work the most efficiently the horse must be forced 
to take more of the weight on his hind legs and at the same 
time use his back muscles more vigorously. Left to himself 
on the road, the horse will plod along on his forehand, with 
his neck stretched out and the hind legs used mostly for 
pushing. Hie more tired he becomes the more noticeably he 
will balance himself in this position, his back muscles mean- 
while growing more slack and inactive. 

The inevitable result is twofold heated or sore tendons 
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in the weak and overtaxed front legs and reduced endurance 
and strength resulting from inefficient and uneconomical per- 
formance. It follows that it is up to the rider to keep his 
horse collected during the trot on the road. This requires a 
continuous application of the boots, adjusted to the sensitive- 
ness of the horse. No horse is so sensitive and spirited that 
this action of the boots becomes unnecessary. On a very 
tired horse the spur points may have to be used for his own 
good, not as punishment. The animation with the boots must 
be sufficiently effective to make a tight rein possible and 
make it necessary to hold back the horse, regardless of how 
tired or lazy he is. 

In this way the continuous impulse given the horse for 
more speed is checked and transformed into an increased 
forward swing of the hind legs and more pronounced back 
action. Proper handling of the reins must keep the horse 
light on the bit, with the neck flexed and the head correctly 
placed. 

When ridden correctly on the road a horse should seem 
to be fitted with steel springs. Active back muscles give a 
high, elastic lift to the trot. The properly supporting hind 
legs result in long, floating, easy strides. On a paved road a 
correctly ridden horse makes a pleasant sound light, sharp, 
leisurely clicks, regular and unhurried. The sloppily ridden 
horse sounds like a concrete mixer. 

Many of the fundamental rules for riding on the road do 
not by any means demand expert horsemanship. They can 
and should be observed by any beginner. An indignant citizen 
stopped a rider in the act of running his horse on a hard, 
slippery road. The riders self-righteous defense was that he 
was no expert he was an amateur and proud of it! 

Although the need for certain precautions is obvious, it is 
consistently disregarded by the hordes of riders swarming 
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over the highways and byways. The need to consider the 
character of the surface of the road is one example. Incredible 
as it may seem, it is no rare experience to meet riders thun- 
dering along at a wild trot or at a gallop on a paved road. 
Not even the instinct of self-preservation seems to be 
working. 

The horse's hoof is very delicate, and can stand just so 
much punishment on hard ground without serious damage. 
The same applies to joints and tendons, especially those of 
the front legs. A paved road should never be selected for 
riding except for short, connecting distances. On the other 
hand, hard gravel roads can be just as bad, and coarse gravel 
and loose pebbles will hurt the horse's feet even more than 
smooth concrete. As a rule, the shoulders of most roads can 
be used unless they are covered with loose rocks, in which 
case it is better to ride on the hard but smooth pavement. 
If the soft part of the road is slippery or covered with soft 
mud it is better to use the hard surface. 

The ideal bridle path is a firm dirt or sand track, free of 
stones. It is every rider's duty to keep his eyes well ahead and 
to pick the softest and smoothest ground to ride on. It is also 
up to the rider to guide his horse around holes, rocks, and 
anything else that may cause him to stumble or hurt his feet. 

Should the horse show signs of lameness, dismount im- 
mediately and look for stones wedged between the frog and 
the shoe. It is advisable always to carry a large nail or 
similar tool for this purpose. Should a shoe be loose or partly 
off, it must be torn off entirely. The reason for the lameness 
may also be overheated tendons. In this case it is well to 
hunt for a shallow creek or pool and to keep the horse stand- 
ing in the water for an hour or more. If not too far from 
home, he should, of course, be walked or led back to the 
stable at once. 
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On rides of more than an hour's duration the rider should 
dismount at least once and inspect saddling and bridling, as 
well as his horse's legs. 

The last ten minutes of a ride should be made at a walk. 
The horse must always come back to the stable dry and 
with normal respiration. Should he pull so strongly toward 
home that it is impossible not to bring him in excited and 
hot, the rider must dismount and lead him around until he 
is completely cooled off. A warm horse should never be left 
to cool while standing still. 

We frequently find horses that obstinately resist leaving 
the stable and are equally hard to hold back when headed 
home. It is worth remembering that there is only one reason 
for this disregard of the elementary rules of horsemanship 
and lack of common decency, not to mention plain abuse, to 
the horse on previous rides. The horse is not in any way to 
blame. He has learned from experience that to be taken away 
from the stable means a session of torment and punishment. 
Any horse that has been ridden and treated decently will 
start on a trip willingly enough and is not so anxious to get 
back to the stable that he becomes troublesome. 
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Handling the Young Horse 



ATTENTION, HUMANE SOCIETY ! 
THE SCHOOLING OF THE YOUNG HORSE MAY NOT SEEM TO HAVE 

much to do with the problem of learning to ride, and this 
chapter might appear to be a digression from the subject, as 
far as this book is concerned. But it is one of the aims of this 
volume to call attention to common ways of mistreating 
horses, and there are certain principles relating to the train- 
ing of the young horse that any rider will do well to store 
away in his memory, to be applied to problems of everyday 
riding. 

The first schooling of a young horse will to a great extent 
determine his later behavior. If his friendship and confidence 
are gained at an early age he will develop into a willing and 
dependable horse, provided, of course, that later abuse does 
not sour him against everything on two legs. 

On the other hand, if his first training breeds fear, sus- 
picion, and lack of confidence it will be very hard to change 
his mental attitude. He will always be afraid. His instinct 
will be to resist and to avoid the influence of man by every 
means at his disposal. 

A colt is by nature gentle, curious, and eager to learn. He 
has a wonderful memory and rarely forgets a kindness; but 
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he will retain just as tenaciously the memory of a hurt or a 
scare. He should never be put to work until he has passed his 
fourth birthday, because his bones will not begin to set until 
he has reached that age. 

The disposition and mentality of different breeds of horses 
differ considerably and must carefully be taken into con- 
sideration during training. Somewhat different methods must 
be used with descendants of wild mustangs and with the 
thoroughbred. But one rule applies to all of diem they must 
never be frightened or abused into submission. A colt will 
become willing, reliable, and efficient only if he is given a 
chance to understand what is wanted of him. He should be 
encouraged and guided during his training, as his strength 
and endurance develop, and his spirit must not be broken in 
the name of making Tifm "safe.** 

It should be remembered that a colt is always born gentle 
and that whatever vicious qualities he may later demonstrate 
are taught him. 

There is one expression that should disappear from the 
vocabulary of horsemen "to break a horse/* There are too 
many stupid and brutal trainers who take this expression 
literally. They still use whips, clubs, crude spurs, rope and 
more rope, with an abandon that would disgrace a savage. 
To such people, patience, kindness, and intelligent under- 
standing are qualities to be avoided in order to gain respect 
as he-men. It is a disgrace to any civilized country that 
caveman methods in horse training should not only be tol- 
erated but actually admired. Even circuses long ago adopted 
the reward system in training wild animals, mainly because 
it was found to be the most effective. It seems a trifle absurd 
that a young colt should be supposed to surpass lions and 
tigers in ferocity and make necessary a training system based 
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The following incident substantiates this statement and 
illustrates the real meaning of the principles to be discussed 
later. 

A young colt, a three-year-old, was to be <e broken." With- 
out preliminaries an attempt was made to pkce a heavy 
stock saddle on his back. Terror stricken, he bucked it off 
several times and tried frantically to break away. His efforts 
were finally frustrated by the use of more rope, and at last 
the cinch was tied. A violent bucking spree followed, during 
which the colt worked himself into a lather and also hurt his 
leg in falling. After a while he subsided, panting and trem- 
bling, partly exhausted. The trainer then mounted another 
horse, the colt's head was hogtied with short lengths of rope 
to the horn of the rider's saddle, and the performance con- 
tinued out in the open field, the colt still fighting and com- 
pletely insane with fear. 

After a long period of this treatment an assistant, after a 
few clumsy efforts, succeeded in scrambling into the saddle. 
The effect of this new horror on the colt can easily be 
imagined. He fought in blind panic and finally collapsed 
from exhaustion, only to rise and start all over again. He fell 
down repeatedly but each time somehow succeeded in get- 
ting to his feet, although his legs could scarcely support him. 

When at last he was so worn out that he could only 
stumble drunkenly along, leaning against the other horse 
for support, his 'lesson** was over for that day. He was not 
a pretty sight. Sweat streamed from him, his flanks were 
heaving convulsively. He was breathing with panting gulps 
and trembling in every limb. To look at his eyes was almost 
unendurable. Their expression was one that should never be 
seen in a horse's eyes half -closed, glazed, and bloodshot He 
was bleeding in several different places, including the mouth. 
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After two or three weeks of this "schooling" the horse was 
rented out to the public. 

PBET.TMINAHY DISCIPLINE 

Three main problems face the trainer of the young horse 
during the first period of his schooling. First, the colt must 
become accustomed to being handled and to being guided 
by voice, hand, and halter. Next, he must be introduced to 
saddle and bridle, and, finally, must learn to accept the 
weight of the rider on his back. As soon as these objectives 
have been accomplished he must be given a chance to get 
used to his burden and adjust himself to carrying it without 
losing his balance, at a walk, trot, and canter. He is then 
taught the meaning of the aids and how to respond to them. 

When a colt has passed his third year the first period of 
his schooling can begin. At this time, as well as later, the 
trainer must use the utmost care to gain the colt's confidence 
and convince him that man can be trusted and that he will 
not be hurt or frightened. He must learn to recognize the 
trainer's voice and to submit without nervousness to the 
touch of the hand, to being groomed, to having his feet 
lifted up, and so on. He must learn to be led by a halter and 
to submit gradually to gentle discipline. The trainer must at 
all cost avoid frightening *hfrn or meeting his instinctive 
resistance and opposition with crude force. The strength of 
the hand under the silken glove must not become obvious or 
menacing, much less abusive. 

THE LONGE 

The longe should be used very extensively, even after the 
schooling under saddle has begun. This extremely important 
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means to exercise, discipline, and train a horse, whether a 
colt, a jumper, or a horse recuperating from hurt legs or back, 
is not always given the attention it deserves. However, unless 
the correct technique of the longe is understood it may do 
more harm than good. 

The longe should be twenty-five to thirty feet long and 
very flexible. A window-sash cord is ideal. The handle of the 
whip may be five to six feet long and not too pliant, with 
the thong long enough to reach the horse. A small loop for 
the hand is tied at the end of the line, which must be neatly 
coiled and carried in such a way that more line can easily be 
paid out or gathered in, as needed, without fumbling or 
delay. To the other end of the line a ring is fastened, which 
in turn is attached to a short leather strap in such a way that 
it can slide about two inches toward the ends of the strap. 
Each end of the strap can be buclded to the rings of the 
snaffle or to the halter. The longe must never be tied to the 
headpiece on one side only. When it is used with a snaffle 
its action must resemble that of the reins as nearly as possible. 

No longe outfit is complete without a surcingle, which 
must be well padded to fit the back and withers and prevent 
it from slipping. The surcingle is provided with rings to 
which the open reins can be tied. For the young horse this 
girth is an excellent introduction to and preparation for the 
saddle. 

Until the horse learns to obey the longe the trainer should 
always have an assistant to handle the whip, allowing the 
trainer to use both hands on the line. Both trainer and 
assistant should be careful to face the same direction in which 
the horse is moving and never to turn toward the horse unless 
he is required to stop or approach the trainer. 

When the horse is moving in the left volte the trainer 
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carries the slack of the line in his left hand and regulates it 
with his right, in the same way that the reins are handled 
from the saddle. He should keep a steady and light contact 
with the horse's head and use gentle, short pulls to check 
the horse, instead of heavy jerks and rough action in general. 
The assistant with the whip walks between the horse and 
the trainer, close to the line, with his whip stretched toward 
the horse and aimed at a point immediately behind the 
girth. 

In other words, the longe line takes the place of the reins, 
and the whip that of the boots, and they are handled on the 
same general principles as are the aids from the saddle. 

Until the colt has become familiar with the bit an ordinary 
halter should be used for the longe. Later a "watering 
snaffle" is attached to the halter and the longe line, in turn, 
to the snaffle, but without reins. This type of snaffle is fas- 
tened to the side rings of the halter by passing a steel cross 
bar through them on each side from the inside. The bars are 
connected with the bit proper by a few chain links or short 
leather straps. In teaching the horse to take the bit, the 
watering snaffle is fastened on one side and then gently 
slipped between the horse's teeth before the other end is 
fastened by slipping the bar through the ring of the halter. 
The process of acquainting the colt with the bit is much 
simplified in this way. 

A regular headpiece, always a snaffle alone, is used only 
after the colt accepts the watering snaffle without fuss. A 
longeing surcingle is then put on. Great care should be taken 
not to pull it too tight at first. The open snaffle reins are 
attached to the rings on the surcingle, and must, to begin 
with, be left entirely loose, so that the colt can detect no 
pull or resistance from them. Gradually the reins are short- 
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ened until they have a tendency to keep the horse's head in 
a perpendicular position. The outside rein should be a trifle 
longer than the inside, to point the head slightly in. Each 
time the direction of the volte is changed the reins must be 
readjusted accordingly. 

After a few lessons, a light saddle takes the place of the 
surcingle. If there is a chance that the stirrups may flap or 
rattle and frighten the horse they must be taken off. Again, 
particular care must be taken to tighten the girth very 
gradually. The horse can easily be made to accept the saddle 
on his back if he is allowed to sniff it and look it over before 
it is put in place. A false move in tightening the girth may 
do damage that is difficult to repair. If the colt is extremely 
nervous it is advisable to use a saddle blanket before trying 
the saddle. It should be put in place and removed repeatedly, 
and then secured with the surcingle. 

Smoothness and quiet are of prime importance when 
schooling the young colt. The trainer's voice must always be 
carefully modulated, whether used to give a command or to 
pacify the colt. His movements must always be deliberate, 
never abrupt. 

The tempo on the longe at walk, trot, and canter, as well 
as the action at all gaits, must be given the closest attention. 
The colt must advance willingly and energetically. Machine- 
like evenness of tempo is the best cure for tense nerves and 
also the most economical way of performing. The tempo 
must never become so slow that suppleness, springiness, and 
clean action are lost. 

The whip in the hands of the assistant trainer must be used 
as nearly as possible as a threat only respected but not 
feared. If it has to be used at all it should only deliver a light 
snap directly behind the girth. 
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UNDER SADDLE 

When the young horse accepts the saddle and bridle con- 
fidently and shows a willing obedience to line, whip, and 
voice, on the longe, he is ready to be mounted. If possible, a 
specially constructed remount saddle should be used for the 
first few months. Otherwise, a saddle must be chosen that 
has the same general characteristics as the remount saddle, 
which is heavily padded and has no wood or iron frame 
except for pommel and cantle. Padding frequently takes the 
place of a frame for the cantle, also. The thick, padded rolls 
and knee cushions in front and behind prevent any change 
of position of the riders seat and thighs. The overstuffed 
quality of the seat saves the horse's back from rough contacts. 

Unchanging stability of the rider's seat is of the utmost 
importance, since the immediate problem is to teach the 
horse to find his balance under the weight of the rider. If the 
rider is free to change his weight around by moving back- 
ward and forward in an open saddle the horse's balance will 
be disturbed. He may lose confidence and often be badly 
frightened right at the beginning. 

The first few times the trainer mounts he should have two 
assistants one to hold the horse by the head and one to give 
him a leg up. The stirrup should not be used on these 
occasions, partly because the abrupt motion may disturb the 
horse and partly because the left toe may come in too violent 
contact with his flank. Instead, the rider stands close to the 
horse, facing his shoulder, and bends his lower left leg up 
backward. The assistant, standing behind him, places his 
cupped hands under his ankle. The trainer's left hand is 
resting on the withers and his right on the seat of the saddle 
not on the cantle. By stiffening his left knee and using the 
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assistant's cupped hands under his left ankle for leverage, 
the trainer can slide up the horse's shoulder smoothly and 
effortlessly, until he rests on his stomach across the seat of 
the saddle. During these preliminary exercises care must be 
taken to place the weight as directly over the horse's shoul- 
der as possible, and everything must be done to avoid dis- 
turbing or frightening hi, 

The next step is for the trainer to swing his right leg over 
and settle down on his seat. He should do so while leaning on 
straight arms over the horse's shoulder, and then settle down 
into the saddle slowly, supporting his weight on his aims 
as long as possible and gradually taking it over on his thighs, 
while retaining a light seat. The feet must find the stirrups 
quickly, so as not to fall heavily down in the saddle in case 
the horse should jump. Once in the saddle, the trainer must 
stick at all costs. 

The mounting is repeated several times, finally by using 
the stirrup. As soon as the horse accepts the mounting with- 
out undue excitement he is invited by clucking the tongue to 
advance at a walk, the assistant leading him by the bridle. 
The colt will be hesitant at first and must be allowed to take 
a few uncertain steps at a time, with frequent stops, until he 
learns to balance himself and gain confidence. Gradually the 
clucking of the tongue is accompanied by a light pressure 
with the legs, which the horse soon will learn to associate 
with its correct meaning. 

The main concern of the trainer when the mounted work 
starts is to teach the horse to advance confidently at a walk, 
trot, and gallop, and to adjust himself to the weight of the 
rider. Any appearance of force should be avoided, and the 
colt must be allowed to retain the impression that he is 
acting voluntarily, the trainer urging him on with his voice 
rather tlvm with whip and legs. If the colt is very timid it 
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is recommended that he be permitted to walk beside or 
follow behind an older horse. 

The rider must, of course, sit the trot and not start posting 
until the horse has gained complete confidence and balance. 
His start at a canter has been explained in a previous chapter. 

While the rider's attention during this period should be 
directed mainly toward plain forward riding, with the horse 
otherwise left alone as much as possible, the basic education 
of the horse in understanding and responding to the aids 
can soon begin. The horse is made aware of the use of the 
rider's weight as a guide by careful application of the seat 
when passing a corner or any other turn and when changing 
tempo or gait. The action of seat and boots must always be 
well co-ordinated, systematic, and sufficiently obvious to 
teach the horse to associate certain motions of the rider with 
certain changes in speed and direction. 

The trainer should always carry a whip long enough to 
reach behind his leg, without change of position of the hands. 
In teaching the horse to obey the signal of the boots, the 
action of the legs is accompanied by the whip, applied im- 
mediately behind them. 

The reins must under no circumstances become too active 
at this early stage. A light hand and a delicate touch are 
imperative in encouraging the horse to take hold of the bit 
and in avoiding any disturbance of his balance. 

When practicing turns the rider should carry the inside 
hand out from the horse, giving the pull on the direct rein 
a transverse effect, while the indirect rein only tends to 
steady the horse's head. 

An important part of this early training of the horse is the 
flexing of the neck, both in the vertical and horizontal planes. 
It will be found useful, also, to practice flexing the horse's 
neck while dismounted and standing in front of the horse 
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with one thumb hooked in each snaffle ring. A gentle play 
with the bit will make the horse chew on it and result in 
relaxation of the neck immediately behind the jaw, His head 
can then easily be brought down in a perpendicular position, 
and flexed to right and left alternately. The same thing 
should be practiced frequently from the saddle, on the spot, 
at a walk, and at a trot, 

The schooling and training of a young horse along these 
lines should progress systematically over a period of not less 
than six months. A whole year is even better. 
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Conclusion 



TO BECOME A GOOD HORSEMAN IT IS NOT ENOUGH TO MASTER 

the technique o equitation, even when the stage is reached 
when feel is beginning to guide the application of the aids. 
It is just as important that the rider develop a clear under- 
standing of the horse's mental processes, in general and in- 
dividually. Every horse has his peculiarities, and if the rider 
is unable to recognize them he will soon find himself at 
odds with his mount as far as smooth co-operation is con- 
cerned. The study of <e horse psychology*' is not only neces- 
sary but is one of the things that makes riding the most 
fascinating of all sports. 

It is easy to see why this part of the science of equitation 
is of enormous value to children. It is simple enough to 
teach a youngster the technical elements of horsemanship. 
He will almost instinctively do the natural and correct thing 
because his sense of feel has not yet been dulled or his co- 
ordination lost. Riding, more than anything else, will help 
children to overcome shyness and timidity. It will teach them 
to depend on themselves and give them confidence. But it 
will also make them aware of the fact that the horse has 
senses like their own, but a good deal more acutely devel- 
oped. They will find out that the horse possesses a number 
of excellent qualities of mind that they themselves might be 
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proud of. He is courageous, kind, patient, and proud. He is 
loyal and affectionate to those who treat him well. He is 
honest, faithful, and eager to serve a sympathetic master. He 
appreciates and will never forget a kindness, even if it is only 
a pat on the neck, although he is also slow to forget a hurt 
or an injustice. 

When the young pupil's attention is called to these quali- 
ties and has them demonstrated to him every time he is 
around a horse he will soon develop a genuine affection for 
dumb animals in general and for his horse in particular that 
is based on intelligent understanding and is much more im- 
portant than the ability to post 

Conducted along the proper lines, the child's experiences 
in the school ring, on the bridle path, and around the stable 
will by no means make him hard and tough. The result will 
be quite the opposite. It is a regrettable fact that parents are 
justified in hesitating to send their children to a riding 
academy. Although they want them to learn equitation, they 
distrust the atmosphere and influence of these institutions. 
It must, however, be remembered that the type of liveiy 
stable where brutality to horses and lack of manners to the 
customers was the rule is becoming less common, due to the 
pressure of public opinion. There is no scarcity of academies 
where the air is just as clean as in any Sunday school. 

Learning to ride during childhood means a hundred times 
as much as learning later in life. And it is easier. 



fro-m front f 

Starring -with the most: elementary 
features, such as ba.la.mce and suppleness 
the foundations of g:ood horseman- 
ship Hol.melu.nd. discusses each of the 

conditions necessary to the full develop- 
ment of the rider as a horseman. Hie 
also includes the applied use of the 
aids, e<quitation exercises^ the ^aits, basic 
dressage, and many other topics of vital 
interest to horsemen. All this is ^cvritten 
in a clear and easy manner, tloinelund 
has avoided extremely technical arid de- 
tailed scientific discussions of technicali- 
ties that ^vould be of interest only to 
the most advanced riders. Pie has con- 
centrated on the things "that the aver- 
age horseman must Icnovy in order to 
make riding safe and a real pleasure, 
based on that tried and tested technique 
un.iversa.lly knoxvn as modern ecjuita- 
tion." 

Concise, and ^vith a fresh and vital 
vievs/point, The ^Lrt of I^&rse'rmtTisbi'p 
belongs in every horseman's library. 



